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By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


I NEVER knew a man who has been so 
many things (and been them all fairly well) as 
has Carl Myers of Frankfort, New York. They 
call him ‘‘ Professor” Myers ever since he took 
to ballooning, years ago; but they might call 
him Dr. Myers, for he has studied medicine, or 
Wrestler Myers, for he is skilled in all tricks of 
assault and defense, Japanese and others, or 
Banker Myers, for he spent years in financial 
dealings, or Printer Myers, for he still sets up 
his own type, or Telegrapher Myers, or Lecturer 
Myers, or Carpenter Myers, or Photographer 
Myers. 

All these callings (and some others) Myers 
has pursued with eagerness and success, only 
making a change when driven to it by his un- 
quenchable thirst for knowledge and his guiding 
principle, “I refuse to let this world bore me.” 
To-day the professor is sixty years old (a thin, 
wiry, sharp-eyed little man), yet I suspect some 
boys of sixteen who read these pages feel older 


than he does. You ought to hear him laugh! 
or tell about the air-ship that has carried him 
over thirteen States! or describe his “ balloon 
farm” at Frankfort! I don’t know when I have 
enjoyed myself more than during three days 
Professor Myers spent with me a little more 
than two months ago. 

Suppose we begin with the balloon farm, 
which is certainly a queer place. It is said as 
a joke in the neighborhood that the professor 
plants his balloon crop in the spring, gathers it 
in the fall, and stores it away through the win- 
ter. Certain it is that in summer-time the 
visitor (and visitors come in swarms) sees fields 
marked off in rows with stakes and cross-poles, 
on which balloon-cloth by hundreds of yards 
seems to be growing (really, it is drying); and 
other fields, that look like an Eskimo village, 
with houses of crinkly yellowish stuff (really, 
half-inflated balloons); and groups of men 
boiling varnish in great kettles which are al- 
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ways getting on fire and may explode; and 
other men working nimbly at the knitting of 
nets; and others experimenting with para- 
chutes; and the professor paddling away at 
the height of three thousand feet for his after- 
noon “skycycle” sail; and Mme. Carlotta, the 
celebrated aéronaut (also the professor’s wife), 
making an ascension now and then from the 
front lawn in a chosen one of her twenty-odd 
balloons. 

And in the winter, should you explore the 
upper rooms of the spacious house, you would 
find all the balloons tucked away snugly in co- 
coons, as it were, fast asleep, ranged along the 
attic floor, each under its net, each ticketed 
with a record of its work, marked for good or 
bad conduct after it has been tested by master 
or mistress. 

In all his work Professor Myers is moved 
by the truly scientific spirit, the desire to know 
more and to do things better. Each year sees 
some new set of experiments brought to con- 


clusion. At one time it was balloons to pro- 


duce rainfall by explosions in the clouds. 





vivid style and by the hour (he is a charming 
talker) when we met, late of evenings, in my 
study. 

One of his first stories was about the rainfall 
experiments with balloons that he conducted 
years ago for the government. There was a 
theory to be tested that loud explosions at a 
height will make the clouds pour down water, 
and some gentlemen in the Department of 
Agriculture were anxious to set off as loud an 
explosion as possible, say a thousand feet up 
inthe air. Professor Myers received this com- 
mission, and proceeded at once to Washington 
with a gas-balloon twelve feet in diameter. 

“Don’t you think that balloon is rather 
small?” asked one of the gentlemen. 

“No,” said Myers; “I should call it rather 


large.” 

The other man shook his head. “I ’m 
afraid it won’t make noise enough to test our 
theory.” 


“Well,” said the professor (I can see his 
eyes twinkling), “if this one does n’t make 
noise enough we ’ll get a bigger balloon.” 


“BALLOONS TUCKED AWAY SNUGLY IN COCOONS.” 


Again, it was kites carrying dynamite. Again, 
parachutes. Then it was the study of air-cur- 
rents so as to sail where you please. Then it 
was Carlotta’s scheme of steering a balloon by 
tipping the foot-board, as | shall presently ex- 
plain. And for years past it has been a grad- 
ual advancement in the skycycle, or balloon 
guided by fans and propellers that the rider on 
his suspended saddle operates with hands and 
feet. All this the professor would discuss in 


They took the balloon some miles out of 
Washington (the professor insisted on this), 
filled it with a mixture of one third oxygen and 
two thirds hydrogen (a terrible explosive), and 
sent it up about a quarter of a mile, with an 
anchor-rope holding it and with a wire hanging 
down to a little hand-dynamo or blasting-ma- 
chine. As they made ready to turn this dy- 
namo, Professor Myers lay flat on his back, eyes 
glued to the balloon, confident but curious. 
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“BALLOON-CLOTH BY HUNDREDS 
OF YARDs.” 


The handle turned, a 
spark jumpedattheother 
end, and the ball of silk 
seemed to swell enor- 
mously and then vanish 
with a flash of a thou- 
sand shivers of silk. On 
this came the sound— 
a smashing and tearing 
blast louder than any 
thunder-crash or roar 
of cannon. It flattened 
men to the ground, 
killed hundreds of little 
fish in a stream near 
by (bursting their air- 
bladders), knocked a 
bowling-alley over like 
a mere house of cards, 
frightened cattle, and 
brought down rain in 
torrents within 
minutes. The Agricul- 


eight 


tural gentlemen were 
more than satisfied, and 
adopted the professor's 
system for extended 
rainfall experiments— 
only these (for obvious 
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reasons) were conducted 
on the lonely and arid 
plains of distant Texas. 

“It was n’t much fun 
living down there,” said 
the professor; ‘ but we 
got rain whenever we 
wanted it.” 

“What would hap- 
pen,” I inquired, “if a 
very large balloon filled 
with this explosive mix- 
ture were set off over a 
crowded city?” 

The professor shook 
his head in his awed 
contemplation of this 
possibility. ‘“ It would 




















“ PIELDS THAT LOOK LIKE AN ESKIMO VILLAGE.” 
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**A PAIR OF GREAT WINGS MADE OF FEATHERS 


work fearful destruction. If large enough (and 
there is no difficulty in obtaining such a size), 
it would wipe out of existence whole blocks of 
houses and the people in them. It would de- 
stroy an army.” 

For weeks at a time in the experiment 
season a captive balloon will hover above the 
Frankfort farm, say twelve hundred feet up, 
and the tricks they play with that balloon 
would draw all the boys in the country, if their 
parents would let them go. Three guy-ropes 
hold the balloon steady like legs of an enor- 
mous tripod, and straight down from the net- 
ting a fourth rope hangs free. Now, imagine 
swinging on a rope twelve hundred feet long! 
They do that often for tests of flying-machines 
or aéroplanes—swing off the housetop, and sail 
away in a long, slow curve, just clearing the 
ground, and land on top of a windmill at the 
far side of the grounds. That’s a swing worth 
talking about! And fancy a man hitched fast 
to this rope by shoulder-straps, and as he 
swings flapping a pair of great wings made of 
feathers and silk, and trying to steer with a 
ridiculous spreading tail of the same materials. 





AND SILK— WHICH, ALAS! WOULD NEVER FLY.” 


The professor had a visit from such a man, who 
had spent years and a fortune in contriving 
this flying device, which, alas! would never fly. 

One of the professor’s hobbies is that gas- 
balloons are better and safer than the hot-air 
kind, although the latter cost less to operate. 
Your hot-air balloon goes up with a rush, but 
comes down again as soon as it cools; and in 
the coming down lies the danger. A gas-bal- 
loon, on the other hand, stays up as long as 
you keep gas in it, and the professor’s secret of 
varnishing holds gas like a trap; there is prac- 
tically no leaking through the fabric, not even 
of that most slippery hydrogen, which works 
through most bailoon-cloth (through all not 
varnished properly) like water through a sieve. 

As to the ordinary use of hot-air balloons 
for parachute dropping, the professor has only 
condemnation. A parachute, says he, is a sin 
and a disgrace—a thing to be prohibited by law. 
The parachute kills more people every year 
(the professor still is talking) than many a bat- 
tle, and kills them in unpleasant ways: drops 
them on live electric wires which shock them 
to death; drops them in lakes, where they are 
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drowned; or in the ocean, where they are eaten 
by sharks; drops them in trees, where they 
catch by their coat-collars and choke to death ; 
drops them on sharp railings which spear them 
through; drops them—but the professor’s list 
(backed by statistics, be it said) is too long 
and gruesome; and it is only fair to add that 
I have a friend, Leo Stevens, a professional 
aéronaut, who has made thousands of para- 
chute drops from hot-air balloons and never 
come to grief. He claims that nothing is safer 
than a parachute, and says he can steer one in 
its downward sailing so as to avoid dangerous 
landing-places Nevertheless Stevenscame down 
once with a parachute two miles out in the At- 
lantic Ocean—and was promptly rescued. But 
that story I shall keep for another telling. 
There is a singular thing about parachutes, 
Stevens contends, not sufficiently considered 
by Professor Myers in some experiments made 


from his captive balloon. The professor, with 

















PROFESSOR MYERS IN HIS “ SKYCYCLE.”’ 
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MME. CARLOTTA STEERING A BALLOON BY TIPPING THE 
FOOT-BOARD. 


his usual thoroughness, has tested all shapes 
and kinds of parachutes by dropping them 
from a balloon with a sand-bag hitched on 
instead of aman. The dropping was done by 
a fuse which would burn the supporting rope 
and at a given moment set the parachute free 
just as a man under the parachute would cut it 
free. And in a large number of cases the para- 
chute did not open in time to save the sand-bag 
man from destruction on the ground. 

“That proves,” argues the professor, “ that 
parachutes are extremely dangerous.’ 

“‘ Nothing of the sort,” answers Leo Stevens ; 


’ 


“it only proves that there is a big difference 
between a sand-bag man andarealman. The 
sand-bag is dead weight, and the man is live 
weight. A parachute will open for the one 
where it won’t open for the other.’ 

“Why will it,” queries the professor, “if the 
man and the sand-bag weigh the same?” 
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“T don’t know why, but it will,” Stevens in- 
sists. “If what you say were true I ’d be dead 
long ago, and my wife, and all my assistants.” 

This is an imaginary conversation, but it pre- 
sents well enough the opposing views. The 
professor’s sand-bag men were certainly killed, 
while real parachutists often die in their beds. 
So there you are! I suppose it is true of 
danger as of tea or tobacco, that each man 
prefers his own kind. And (to show that he 
does not entirely scorn the parachute principle) 
on one occasion, at Akron, Ohio, the professor 
let his balloon drop like a plummet five thou- 
sand feet in sixty seconds, nearly a mile in a 
minute, and then, when only a thousand feet 
above ground, put on brakes by throwing the 
mouth wide open (tearing away the concentrat- 
ing ring) and allowing the fabric to spread out 
like an umbrella and sail him down easily. 

In all their experiments at the farm, Profes- 
sor Myers and Mme. Carlotta have worked on 
individual lines, he striving of late years to 
perfect his skycycle (which is simply a balloon 
of torpedo shape with a rigging of propellers 
and fans underneath), while she has been con- 
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tent to gain skill in steering a balloon of ordi- 
nary shape by merely moving her body and 
utilizing varying air-currents, for the wind 
blows in different directions as you ascend. 

It is remarkable how the position of an aéro- 
naut’s body may alter a balloon’s movements. 
It is possible, for instance, to make a balloon 
ascend or descend, without touching valve or 
ballast, by a simple change of position. Stand 
with your legs apart, straddling from edge to 
edge of the basket, and by throwing your 
weight first on one foot and then on the other 
you will give a polliwog movement to the big 
bag above you, and it will go wriggling upward 
head-first some hundreds of feet. Or if you 
would make it descend (all this the professor 
explained to me), stand with your feet together 
in the middle of the basket, and, catching the 
balloon-neck at both sides, stretch your arms 
wide apart so that the fabric forms a chisel- 
edge, then sway your hips forward as far as 
you can, then back as far as you can, and keep 
doing this. Now the wriggling process is re- 
versed ; and this time the basket goes first, “ tail 
wagging the dog,” and the balloon descends. 








““STEVENS CAME DOWN ONCE WITH A PARACHUTE TWO MILES OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN—AND WAS PROMPTLY RESCUED.” 
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This ability to rise or fall at will allows Mme. 
Carlotta to pass easily from one train of clouds 
to another, and, by long study of these cross- 


moving aérial trains, she is able to pick out the 


one she wants for a certain destination with 
almost the precision of a foot-passenger select- 
ing his particular street-car or changing from 
one to another. And in descending she has 


CARLOTTA CALLS FOR ASSISTANCE FROM ANOTHER BALLOONIST, THREE 


MILES AWAY (SEE PAGE 397.) 


learned to steer forward or back, to left or 
right, by tipping the basket foot-board in the 
direction she wishes to take. The balloon fol- 
lows the lowest edge of the foot-board as a 
ship follows her rudder. 

An almost incredible instance of the skill 
attained by Carlotta in these experiments was 
furnished some dozen years ago at Ottawa, 
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where she made an ascension never forgotten 
by the people of that city. It was a grand 
gala occasion in honor of Queen Victoria’s gift 
of the Crystal Palace to her loyal subjects, and 
Canada had rarely seen such a gathering. 
Twenty-five thousand people, as was esti- 
mated, were packed inside the Exposition 
grounds to see the famous aéronaut rise to the 
clouds. And there at the appointed time 
stood Carlotta on a raised platform, with the 
multitude about her, waiting for the balloon. 
She wore a short skirt over a gymnasium suit, 
and made an attractive picture with her fine 
figure and golden-bronze hair. So thought 
various city dignitaries, who chatted with her 
admiringly while the crowd surged about them. 

Meantime Professor Myers was anxiously 
watching the manceuvers of some Indians hired 
by a committee to tow the balloon from gas- 
works two miles distant, where it had been 
filled. This was rather against the professor’s 
judgment, for the Rideau River, flowing by the 
grounds, offered an obstacle that could be over- 
come only by the help of canoes and tow- 
lines; and to paddle a big balloon across a 
river, a fresh-filled, hard-tugging balloon, is 
not a thing to be undertaken lightly. And in 
spite of all their skill these Indians found them- 
selves presently lifted into the air, canoes and 
all (oh, they were badly frightened Indians! ), 
not quite clear of the water, but high enough 
to make it doubtful if they would ever reach 
shore, and highly interesting to the crowd which 
pressed down to the river, even into the river, 
in well-meant efforts to help, and dragged the 
balloon up the bank and along toward the 
platform with such eagerness that they tore 
great rents in it that let out the gas in volumes. 

In an instant, as happens in crowds, the bal- 
loon became the center of a struggling mass of 
people, who slowly pressed in from all sides to 
see what the matter was. Now when twenty- 
five thousand people are all pressing slowly 
toward one point, it is apt to fare ill with 
those at that point; and then, had not Car- 
lotta acted on a flash of inspiration, there would 
surely have been disaster in that merciless 
crush. She looked over the shouting, swaying 
multitude, and in a second saw the danger—saw 
womer held helpless and fainting in that jam 
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of bodies ; saw one way, and only one, to save 
the situation, and took that way. Stepping off 
the platform, she ran lightly and swiftly over 
heads and shoulders, packed solid, and came 
to the balloon. Such was the people’s fright 
that they scarcely felt her pass. 


“ You can’t go up,” cried her husband ; “ the 
balloon is a wreck.” 
“T must go-up,” she answered; “if I don’t 


these people will be crushed to death.” 

“ There ’s a hole in her big enough to drive 
a team through,” he protested ; but already she 
was in the basket, and a great cheer arose. 

“It’s better to risk one life than many,” she 
answered with decision, and turning to the 
crowd, motioned them to loose the car. In 
their wonder the mad multitude forgot their 
fear, and the struggling quieted. All eyes were 
now on the balloon; one woman’s courage 
had quelled the panic. The danger to the 
crowd was past, to the woman just beginning. 

“ Wait a moment,” shouted Professor Myers; 
“you must have more ballast.” But in the din 
of voices she misunderstood him and cast out 
a bag of ballast. And with a great heave 
and a flapping of its torn sides, the balloon 
wrenched itself free and shot upward, a cripple 
soaring with its last strength. Up and up it 
went, higher and higher as the small store of 
gas expanded. That tattered balloon, with its 
seams gaping open, raised itself somehow two 
miles over the city of Ottawa, and then almost 
immediately began to fall. The gas stayed in 
just long enough to lift the broken bag, and 
then left it to dash downward. Professor 
Myers, heart-sick on the ground, turned his 
eyes away, sure that he had seen his wife for 
the last time alive. 

But Carlotta was of no such mind. She 
had saved the crowd, now she would save her- 
self; and even as the balloon dropped with 
frightful speed, she put her plan in action. 
Swinging herself up on the netting, she caught 
the flapping silk above a long tear, and drew 
it down with all her weight until it reached 
the car. Instantly the air rushed in under- 
neath, and bellied out the fabric into a great 
umbrella, a parachute improvised from a 
ripped balloon. Now they were slowing up; 
they had put the brakes on, and now they 
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were soaring easily, drifting with the wind. 
Carlotta drew a long breath of relief and 
looked down. They were still a mile above 
ground. She had the runaway in hand, but 
where should she land him? Most aéronauts 
would have been thankful enough to get down 
alive anywhere; she proposed to do a feat of 
steering as well. No doubt there was some 
gas in the upper part of the bag to help her, 
but in the main she was guiding a parachute; 


5) 
actly where I did last year.” 

This they all declared impossible, for the 
wind was strong in just the opposite direction ; 
but Carlotta insisted that she would land in 
that clump of evergreens and nowhere else. 
And she kept her word. She had observed 
that at a certain height the wind was favorable 
to her purpose, and by the same tactics of seek- 
ing the right wind-currents and by the same 


then, smiling, said, “ If you like, I will land ex- 








A BALLOON-PICNIC AT THE AERONAUTS’ HOME. 


and she guided it so skilfully by tipping the 
foot-board forward or back, to left or right, 
that she landed finally in a clump of evergreen- 
trees, some fifteen miles from Ottawa, that she 
had selected as the very place she proposed to 
land. And great were the rejoicings when it 
was known that she had come to no harm. 

The story had an interesting sequel in the 
following year, when Carlotta made another 
ascension from the same place. 

“Where will you land this time?” one of 
the committee asked her. 

Carlotta looked at the clouds a moment, 


clever foot-board tipping she reached the point 
she was steering for, to the general wonder 
and admiration. 

My acquaintance with Professor Myers has 
given me some light on a question often in 
my mind; that is, what kind of children these 
men have who follow careers of danger and 


daring. Will the son of a steeple-climber 
climb steeples? Will the daughter of a lion- 
tamer be afraid of a mouse? Andsoon. Of 
course, with both father and mother aéronauts, 
as in this case, it would be strange indeed if 
their child did not love balloons; and so it has 
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turned out, for Miss Aérial Myers, now a girl 
in her teens, has already made various ascen- 
sions, and enjoys nothing better than soaring 
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“IN SPITE OF ALL THEIR SKILL 


aloft on her father’s skycycle, which she steers 
skilfully. Her first experience of a voyage in 
the air is memorable for two facts, that it 
nearly brought destruction to herself and her 
mother, and that it drew attention to an impor- 
tant but little-known fact in ballooning science. 
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It was some years ago, at the Syracuse 


County Fair, and a balloon race had been ad. 
vertised between Carlotta and young Tysdell, 


THESE INDIANS FOUND THEMSELVES PRESENTLY LIFTED INTO THE AIR, CANOES AND ALI 


an assistant of Professor Myers. For this 


event an enormous crowd had gathered on the 
grounds. And now (by what tears and plead- 
ings who can say?) Miss Aérial, aged eleven, 
had persuaded her too fond mother to take her 
along, and off they went, amid cheers and wav- 
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ings, with a strong breeze blowing, and the child 
peering down at the dwindling earth over the 
basket-side. She watched the roads change 
into yellow streaks, and the hills swing up from 
back of the horizon, and the clouds spread 
away below them like a sea. She watched 
her mother take readings of compass and ba- 
rometer, and as the wind swept them along to 
new view-points she would cry out, “‘ Here 
comes another town, mama!” and clap her 
hands as the town raced by. 

Tysdell won the race, having ballast in 
plenty to throw out, while Carlotta had little, 
since the extra lifting-power of her balloon was 
needed for Miss Aérial. Now the difficulty of 
managing a balloon is much increased if you 
have no ballast, for then you cannot rise at 
will to enter a higher wind-current blowing the 
way you want to go, but must drift where 
the current you are in may take you. And 
the current they were in took them (such is the 
perversity of things) straight toward a deep 
and dangerous lake. Carlotta saw where they 
were going, but was powerless to prevent it. 
She could not throw Miss Aérial overboard 
like a sand-bag to make the balloon go higher, 
although she did throw overboard everything 
else that was movable, even to her jacket and 
shoes. Then, having done all that was possi- 
ble, she waited, clutching the basket sides with 
anxious fingers, and wondering if there was any 
way of safety. 

Suddenly an idea came to her, and she 
scanned the heavens for Tysdell’s balloon. 
No sight of it anywhere. Tysdell was three 
miles away, hidden by clouds. Nevertheless 
she lifted her voice and sent forth a loud cry, 
calling his name. Immediately the answer 
came, quite distinct. She explained their peril, 
and asked Tysdell if he could come to them. 
He said he would try, and questioned her where 
they were and what wind-currents had borne 
them. Carlotta told Tysdell to what height 
he must drop (she knew her own height by the 
barometer), and in a very few minutes, being 
able to rise and fall as he pleased, he was near 
the two other air-sailors, and got his balloon 
down by the lake-side in time to help them 
ashore when they landed, as presently they 
did, in a treacherous tree overhanging the 
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water. The basket struck the water and then 
skipped along the surface under the drag of 
the balloon, and was caught finally in the arms 
of a tree that reached out from the bank. 

And the only harm done was the spoiling of 
Miss Aérial’s best frock! 

Here was a case of conversation carried on 
easily between two balloons a mile or so above 
the earth and three miles apart. But other ex- 
periments made by Mme. Carlotta show that 
talking between balloons may go on over much 
greater distances, a reach of nearly eight miles 
having been accomplished on one occasion near 
Ogdensburg, New York. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is perfectly simple. Each bal- 
loon, while it is speaking, acts as a huge mega- 
phone for the other, and each balloon, while it 
is listening, acts as a huge sounding-board for 
the other; and the tighter the balloons are 
kept under pressure of gas, the easier it is to 
make these great silken horns (for such they 
are) throw forth and receive the messages. It 
may be that a superior kind of wireless teleg- 
raphy will be introduced some day by the use 
of talking balloons. Why not? 

In the course of our talks I discovered a 
mystic side, very unexpected, in the professor's 
nature. He used to speak of hydrogen, for 
instance, with a certain almost reverence, as if 
it were something endowed with life and con- 
sciousness, a powerful spirit, one would say, 
not merely a commonplace product of chem- 
istry, a gas from a retort. 

“T have often wondered,” he said one day, 
“as my basket has swept me along, what there 
is in this silken bag above me that lifts me thus 
over mountains and cities. I look up into the 
balloon through the open mouth, and I see 
nothing; I hear nothing; I smell nothing. 
None of my senses answer any call; yet some- 
how, strangely, in a way I can’t explain, I fer- 
ceive a presence. It would not be at all the 
same to me were the balloon filled with air, 
though it would be the same to all my senses. 
Again and again I have noted this thing, that 
hydrogen makes itself known to men when 
they are near it.” 

He paused a moment as if to observe my 
attitude, to see if it were one of scoffing. I 
made no remark except to beg him to go on. 
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“ After all,” he continued, “even the books 
allow to hydrogen properties that are very 
amazing. It is the lightest of all things; it 
passes through and beyond all things; it is the 
nearest approach we know of to absolute no- 
thing. Who can say that it is not related to 
the land of nothing, to—” He hesitated, and 
did not go on. 

“You mean?” said I. 

“T don’t know what I mean. I only won- 
der. Take this case that happened at Ogdens- 
burg, New York, during an ascension we made 
there. We had filled the balloon with hydro- 
gen, and were just ready to start when the 
valve-cords that hang down inside the bag 
from the valve at the top became twisted and 
drew up out of reach from the basket. In 
vain I tried to get them free by reaching up 
with sticks and long-handled things; the cords 
would not come down, and of course no sane 
man would make an ascension with his bal- 
loon-valve beyond control. There was nothing 
for it but to get inside that great gas-bag and 
undo the tangle with my hands. So I called 
fifteen or twenty men to catch hold of the net- 
ting and pull the balloon down over me until I 
could reach the valve-cords. Then I—” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. ‘ Were 
you standing inside the balloon so that you 
had to breathe hydrogen?” 

The professor smiled. ‘I stood inside the 
balloon, but I breathed nothing; I held my 
breath, which is one of the things I have prac- 
tised. Before I went inside I told my wife to 
note the time by her watch, and if I did not 
come out before one hundred and twenty sec- 
onds had passed to have the men drag me out. 
You see, I knew I could hold my breath one 
hundred and twenty seconds, but no longer. 

“Well, we carried out the plan, and I freed 
the cords in less than my limit of time ; and then 
came the uncanny part of it—at least, it seemed 
so to me. I had read that hydrogen will not 
transmit sound, but had never tested it. It is 
true I had at various times taken hydrogen 
into my lungs, but never had I tried to speak in 
hydrogen. Now was my chance, and, with all 
my remaining breath I shouted as loud as I 
could inside that balloon. Think of it; there 


were my wife and the men only a few feet dis- 
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tant, with only the thinnest tissue of silk be. 
tween us, and a gas that was like nothing. Yet 
my cry, that would have reached perhaps half 
a mile in air, could not penetrate that little 
void. To those outside the balloon it was as 
if I had not opened my lips. They heard 
nothing, not even a whisper. I believe you 
might fire a cannon inside a bag of hydrogen, 
and no faintest rustle of the discharge would 
reach your ears. So, you see, a world of hy- 
drogen would be a voiceless world.” 

“Did you say you have breathed hydro- 
gen?” I asked. 

“Yes; I have breathed it up to the danger- 
point. I know all the sensations. There is 
first a mild exhilaration, then a sense of sicken- 
ing and head-throbbing, and finally a delicious 
languor that leads into stupor. When you get 
there it is time to stop. In making ascensions 
we have to be very careful not to breathe too 
much gas from the balloon-neck which hangs 
open over the basket. More than one aéro- 
naut has been gradually overcome without 
realizing that he was in danger.” 

The professor went on to tell of other singu- 
lar things about this subtle gas, notably that, 
speaking within limits, the higher you want a 
balloon to rise, the ss hydrogen you must put 
in it. If you fill a balloon full of hydrogen it 
will rise to no great height (and is very apt to 
burst), since the gas has no space to expand 
in, and the way to keep a balloon rising is to 
make it expand more and more as it goes up, 
each foot of added volume displacing a foot of 
the air-ocean and to that extent adding buoy- 
ancy. 

“ General Hazen and I,” said the professor, 
“once planned that some day, when we got an 
appropriation, we would go up in a balloon 
having a capacity of, say, forty thousand cubic 
feet, but carrying at the ground only ten thou- 
sand cubic feet of hydrogen—in other words, 
in a shrunken, about quarter-filled balloon. Of 
course as we rose and the air became rarefied 
this hydrogen would expand against the de- 
creasing air pressure, and at a height of two 
miles our original ten thousand feet of gas 
might have swelled to twenty thousand feet, at 
five miles to thirty thousand feet, and so on. 
The last ten thousand feet of expansion would 
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have brought us to no one knows what height, 
but certainly, we calculated, to the greatest 
height ever reached by a balloonist.” 

The professor explained that the balloon rec- 
ord of seven miles claimed for Glaischer and 
Coxwell, the English aéronauts, is not reliable, 
since the barometer used in that famous ascen- 
sion (it was made at Wolverhampton, England, 
in 1862) could not register above five miles, 
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and what was accomplished beyond that height 
is matter of pure conjecture and must be less 
than might be done by the Hazen-Myers plan, 
since Glaischer’s balloon (by a serious over- 
sight) was started on its flight nearly full of hy- 
drogen instead of nearly empty. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the professor as he fin- 
ished his remarks, “why don’t some of our 


,?? 


very rich men think of these things ! 


(THE NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE “ THE PILOT."’) 
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THE PETS OF 


NOTED PEOPLE. 








By Bury Irwin DASENT. 





So long as biography is written we shall read 
with interest concerning the pets of noted 
people. 

Who does not remember the story of Sir 
Isaac Newton and his dog “ Diamond,” which 
destroyed the papers that the philosopher set 
himself so patiently to rewrite ? or the statement 
that he cut two holes in his study door for his 
cat and kitten to go out and in—a big hole 
for the cat and a small hole for the kitten ? 

We read of the sentimental Sterne weeping 
over a pet donkey while neglecting his own 
mother; of the great Cardinal Mazarin attend- 
ing a grave council of state with a tame linnet 
perched on his wrist and a pet monkey crouched 
on his shoulder; of the poet Herrick, who, 
besides his pet pig and his dog “ Tracey,” had 
a pet goose; of Alexander the Great and his 
horse “ Bucephalus”; and of St. Anthony of 
Padua, who loved all animals, and who is said 
to have preached sermons to the tame carp in 
his ponds. 

That the master minds of the world, in litera- 
ture, politics, art, and science, have shown a 
strong attachment for pets is constantly shown 
us by their biographers. 

Tennyson said of his dog, “ Owd Roa,” put- 
ting the words into the mouth of an old farmer: 


“* Faithful and True’ — them words be in Scripture — 
‘ Faithful and True’ 
Will be found upon four short legs ten times for 
one upon two.” 


During one of the last birthday celebrations 
of the poet Whittier, he was visited by a cele- 
brated oratorio-singer. The lady was asked to 
sing, and seating herself at the piano, she began 
the beautiful ballad “ Robin Adair.” She had 
hardly begun before Mr. Whittier’s pet dog 
came into the room, and seating himself by her 
side, watched her as if fascinated, and listened 
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with a delight unusual in an animal. When she 
finished he came and put his paw very gravely 
into her hand and licked her cheek. 

“ Robin takes that as a tribute to himself,” 
said Mr. Whittier. ‘ He also is‘ Robin Adair.’” 

The dog, hearing his own name, evidently 
considered that he was the hero of the song. 
From that moment, during the lady’s visit, he 
was her devoted attendant. He kept by her 
side when she was indoors, and accompanied 
her when she went to walk. When she went 
away he carried her satchel in his mouth to the 
gate, and watched her departure with every 
evidence of distress. 

The pride of the heart of Mr. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, dear to all young folk because of his 
“Story of a Bad Boy,” was a dog, an Irish setter, 
who, its owner believed, was endowed with more 
intelligence than some men of his acquaintance. 
Some years ago it was the author’s habit to in- 
vite friends to his charming home on Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, to see his “twins” and 
his dog, and the visitor often went with visions 
of being called upon to admire and amuse two 
babies. The twins, however, he found to be 
well-grown young men nineteen or twenty years 
old. The dog, “Grip,” was never weary of 
bringing his master’s slippers from his bedroom 
to the parlor, and of exhibiting his intellectual 
achievements so long as Mr. Aldrich would 
suggest new tricks. 

It is said that Mr. Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) had a black pet cat which he called 
“ Satan,” and a tortoise-shell cat to which he 


gave the name of “Sin.” It need hardly be 
added that Satan and Sin were the best of 
friends. 

Robert Browning’s pet was a tame owl, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’satameleopard. Bishop Thir- 
wall was devoted to cats and geese. Southey 
made pets of his cat “ Bona Marietta” and his 
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dog “ Dapper.” Ralph Waldo Emerson had 
no pets. He was very fond of quoting the ex- 
ample of Sidney Smith, who, when asked by a 
lady to furnish a motto for the collar of her 
dog “Spot,” jokingly suggested a quotation 
from Shakspere’s Macbeth : 

“Out, damnéd Spot!” 


Matthew Arnold had as pets, dogs, a cat, and 
a canary-bird. The poetical tributes addressed 
to the favorite dogs “Geist” and “ Kaiser,” and 
to thé canary “ Matthias” count up nearly four 
hundred verses. 


They had no poet and they died, 


cannot be said of his pets. 
Of wise “ Atossa,” the poet’s cat, sitting for 
hours beside the bird-cage, Arnold wrote: 


Down she sank amid her furs, 
Eyed thee with a soul resigned. 
Cruel, but composed and bland, 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 


The Queen of England has three dogs which 
she has elevated to the highest canine dignities 
on account of their aristocratic families and 
their own peculiar merits. The names of the 
aristocratic trio are “ Marco,”* “ Roy,” and 
“Spot.” Marco is the Queen’s favorite, and 
his ancestry can be traced back to the Crusa- 
ders’ time. He is what they call in England a 
Pomeranian, and at one of the dog shows he 
won the first prize—the mug of honor. The 
other favorite, Roy, is a collie, and Spot is a 
fox-terrier. Another of the Queen’s pets is 
a tiny Yorkshire terrier that weighs but two 
and three quarters pounds. It is the smallest 
dog in England. 

Walter Savage Landor’s dog “Gallio” is 
well known by name to every admirer of that 
author. Rosa Bonheur, the celebrated painter, 
had as a constant companion a tiny monkey. 
Bismarck and his famous German mastiff are 
familiar figures. The poet Cowper loved rab- 
bits; Elizabeth Barrett Browning was devoted 
to a dog named “ Flush,” which was presented 
to her by Miss Mitford. She immortalized Flush 
in a poem entitled “To Flush, my Dog.” 

“ Maida,” Sir Walter Scott’s favorite pet, a 


cross between the wolf and the deer-hound, 
was, during his lifetime, Sir Walter’s inseparable 
companion. They were frequently painted to- 
gether on the same canvas, until Scott grew 
“as tired of the operation as old Maida, who 
had been so often sketched that he got up and 
walked off with signs of loathing whenever he 
saw an artist unfurl his paper and handle his 
brushes.” 

Pope had a pet dog named “ Bounce.” By- 
ron, besides his favorite Newfoundland dog 
“ Boatswain,” for whose epitaph he wrote, 


To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, and here he lies, 


also had as pets at various times a bear, a wolf, 
and a monkey. Ina letter, dated at Ravenna, 
August 10, 1821, Shelley wrote: “ Lord Byron’s 
establishment consists, besides servants, of ten 
horses, eight enormous dogs, three monkeys, 
five cats, an eagle, a crow, and a falcon; and 
all of these except the horses walk about the 
house, which every now and then resounds with 
their unarbitrated quarrels.” Daniel Webster 
made pets of oxen. 

The list would be incomplete without refer- 
ence to John Bright’s favorite Scotch terrier, 
that slept at the foot of his bed. There was 
also a boyish pet, “Snap,” that chased a cat into 
a neighboring hen-coop, whence he was rescued 
by another lad, while John himself leaned over 
the fence and laughed to hear his comrade 
scolded by the woman who owned the fowls. 

Horace Walpole, in a letter, thus refers to 
his pet dogs “ Patapan,” a little white dog from 
Rome, and “ Rosette,” a black spaniel : 

“ Patapan is so handsome that he has been 
named the ‘Silver Fleece.’ There is a new 
order of knighthood to be erected in his honor, 
in opposition to the golden.” In another letter 
he again refers to the beauty of his pet: “I 
think I have not said anything to you lately of 
Patapan. He is handsomer than ever, and 
grows fat; his eyes are charming ; they have that 
agreeable luster which the vulgar moderns call 
sore eyes, but the judicious ancients golden eyes.” 

Again Walpole says: “To-morrow Patapan 
sits to Wootton for his picture. He is to have 
a triumphal arch at a distance to signify his 


* In St. NicHoLas for November, 1894, are two pictures of Queen Victoria’s pet dogs. 
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Roman birth, and his having barked at thou- 
sands of Frenchmen in the very heart of Paris.” 
Wootton, the painter mentioned, was a cele- 
brated painter of animals, the Landseer of 
the period 1740-60, and his picture of Pata- 
pan brought four pounds at the final sale of 
Walpole’s effects at Strawberry Hill. 

Of Patapan’s successor Walpole wrote to a 
friend: “ You know I always have some favorite, 
some successor to Patapan; the present is a 
tanned black spaniel, Rosette. She saved 
my life last Saturday night, so I am sure you 
will love her too. I was undressing for bed. 
She barked and was so restless that there was 
no quieting her. I fancied that there was 
somebody under the bed, but there was not. 
At last, not being able to quiet her, I looked to 
see what she barked at, and, perceiving sparks 
of fire falling from the chimney, found it in 
flames. The fire was easily extinguished.” 

Jean Paul Richter was very fond of tame 
animals, which he had constantly by him. 
Sometimes it was a mouse, and then a great 
white spider, which he kept in a paper box 
with a glass top. There was a little door be- 
neath, by means of which he could feed his 
prisoner with flies. In the autumn he collected 
winter food for his little tree-frog and his tame 
spider. “ How I wish,” he wrote once to his 
friend Otto, “that you could have met me in 
the street or in the Harmony; then you would 
have seen my little squirrel upon my shoulder, 
who bites no longer.” 

Next to money, Rembrandt loved nothing 
so much as his monkey. He was one day 
painting a picture of a noble family, when the 
news of his ape’s death was brought to him. 
He could scarcely contain his grief, and la- 
mented his unhappy lot. Sobbing and crying, 
he forthwith began delineating the form of an 
ape upon the family picture. They remon- 
strated with him, and protested that an ape was 
quite out of place in the company of such dis- 
tinguished personages. But he continued to 
weep and went on painting his ape. The head 
of the family demanded to know whether it 
was his portrait or that of a monkey which 
Rembrandt was pretending to delineate. “It 
is the portrait of a monkey,” said Rembrandt. 
“Then you may keep the picture.” “I think 
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so,” said the painter; and the picture still 
survives. 

Henry III. of France was so foolishly fond 
of spaniels that he used to carry a litter of them 
in a basket suspended from his neck, when he 
gave his audiences. His passion for these ani- 
mals, it is said, cost him, on the average, not 
less than one hundred thousand crowns a year. 

Charles I. of England was also excessively 
fond of spaniels, and the breed of dogs named 
for him is still famous. Frederick the Great 
was also a great dog-fancier. 

The painter Razzi formed friendships with 
all sorts of animals, and he filled his house with 
squirrels, monkeys, Angora cats, dwarf donkeys, 
goats, tortoises, and Elba ponies. Besides these, 
he had an enormous raven, who gravely strode 
about as if he were the exhibitor of this Noah’s 
ark. When any one knocked at the outer door, 
the raven would call “Come in!” in a loud voice. 

In an old volume entitled “The Memoirs 
of Louis XVIII.,” by himself, is the story of a 
cat. She was the pet of the Countess de Mau- 
repas, the wife of the premier of Louis XVI. 
This cat came to high honor at the court of 
Versailles ; indeed, since she ruled her mistress, 
who in turn ruled her husband, puss may almost 
be said to have governed the French nation. 
“ Love me, love my cat,” was the stringent rule 
of the court assemblies, where puss always ac- 
companied her mistress; and as the shrewd 
creature was quick to detect and resent any 
indignity from those unfriendly to her, she was 
received with much homage by all those who 
desired to reach the king through the lady’s 
favor. Once, when the countess was urging 
upon M. de Maurepas the claims of a favorite 
courtier to some office, and found her husband 
too indifferent to her plea, she hurled her be- 
loved cat at his head. The minister instantly 
recognized the gravity ot the situation and 
Mme. de Maurepas succeeded in her purpose. 

Even in her tragic death this cat was dis- 
tinguished. One morning, when Louis entered 
his attic workshop, where he loved to go to 
escape the woes of royalty, he found an intrud- 
ing cat who had overthrown and spoiled some 
piece of favorite mechanism, and not recog- 
nizing the petted court beauty, he avenged the 
injury by a fatal hammer-stroke. In her cha- 
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grin, Mme. de Maurepas bade fair to over- 
throw the ministry, and the storm was not 
quieted until, at the premier’s intercession, the 
Princess Adelaide explained the offense to the un- 
suspecting king and induced him to apologize. 

Mirabeau had a little dog, “Chico,” to which 
he was fondly attached. 

Concerning the remarkable qualities and 
wonderful deeds of his pet dog “ Bungey,” Sir 
John Harrington wrote as follows to Henry, 
Prince of Wales, and son of King James I.: 

“ Although I mean not to disparage the deeds 
of Alexander’s horse Bucephalus, I will match 
my doggie against him for goode carriage, for 
if he do not bear a great prince on his back, I 
am bolde to say he did often bear the sweet 
words of a greater princess, Queen Elizabeth, 
on his neck.” Sir John closes his letter with 
the following: ‘“ Now let Ulysses praise his 
dogge Argus, or Tobit be led by the 
dogge whose name doth appear, yet could I 
say such things of my Bungey as might 
shame them both, either for faith, clear wit, or 
wonderful deeds, to say no more than I have 
already said of his bearing letters to London 
and Greenwich, more than one hundred miles.” 

Apropos of Charles II.’s love of dogs, the 
following advertisement from the “ Mercurius 
Publicus” of June 28—July 5, 1660, a copy of 
which is now preserved in the British Museum, 
is interesting. It is supposed to have been 
written by the merry monarch himself, and to 
refer to a dog that the king loved, and which 
had been presented to him by Pepys. The 
advertisement reads: 


We must call upon you again for a black dog, be- 
tween a Grayhound and a spaniel, no white about him, 
only a streak on his Brest, and his Tay] a little bobbed. 
It is his Majestie’s own Dog and doubtless was stoln, 
for the dog was not born nor bred in England and would 
never forsake his Master. Whosoever findes him may 
acquaint any at Whitehal, for the dog was better known 
at court than those who stole him. 

Will they never leave robbing his Majesty? Must he 
not keep a Dog? This Dog’s place (Though better than 
some imagine) is the only place which nobody offers to 
beg. 


Whether his Majesty recovered the dog, his- 
tory, unfortunately, does not tell. 
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The tabby “ Selima,” who was drowned in a 
tub of gold-fishes and immortalized in Thomas 
Gray’s verses “On the Death of a Favorite Cat,” 
was the pet of Horace Walpole. The death of 
Selima happened about the time, in 1774, 
of the making up of a quarrel between Gray 
and Walpole, and it was as an act of graceful 
kindness on his own part that the poet con- 
sented to write the famous ode. 

The pets of famous people of the stage have 
always had an interest for theater-goers. 

Mary Anderson owned a huge Newfound- 
land dog, and when studying a new character 
she would go on a long ramble with her canine 
friend. She declaimed thrilling speeches to 
him, while he sat by the roadside and howled 
his approbation. Christine Nilsson’s favorite 
was a great St. Bernard. 

Henry Irving once had a dog who took the 
greatest interest in his master’s performance. 
Night after night he would sit at one side of 
the stage and watch his master, and did not 
leave until the curtain was rung down. When 
Mr. Irving was leaving for the United States 
this dog accompanied him to Southampton. 
With every evidence of distress he watched his, 
master depart in the boat, and in an hour after 
he was missed by his companions, whose com- 
pany was evidently of no consequence to him. 
They were in much anxiety as to what had 
happened to Mr. Irving’s devoted friend. 
Three days afterward he was seen on the stage 
of the Lyceum Theater, London, having evi- 
dently made the journey from Southampton on 
foot, for his feet were bleeding and his coat 
was covered with mud. How the poor dog 
knew his way is among the unsolved mysteries 
of nature. 

It is curious to recall the pets of a few more 
historic personages. Of the Romans, the Em- 
peror Augustus made a pet of a parrot, Virgil of 
a butterfly, Commodus took pride in a monkey, 
and Nero, with all his cruelties, petted a star- 
ling. Among the French, Cardinal Richelieu 
owned an Angora cat, Lamartine liked a grey- 
hound, Alexander Dumas the elder a vulture, 
and —queerest pets of all—the caricaturist 
Gavarni was devoted to two green frogs! 
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The Wigard's Apprentice 


By Anna M. RICHARDs. 





: (Zhe Apprentice speaks.) 

i Now at last the old witch-master 

. Has gone off, and I’m at leisure. 

Now I'll go it rather faster — 
Make the witches do my pleasure. 

From his acts and speeches, 
f I know what to do; 
Now he out of reach is, 





; I ’ll do wonders too. 

- Sprites, be going! 

" Run and totter! 

" Bring the flowing 

" Of the water! 

. Get me water in a hurry; 

q 5 Fill that bath-tub without worry. 

d 

1. 

re 

i- 

n 

at 

8 

* Now, old Broom, come on! no shirking! 
- Put on that old rag-heap, will you? 
i You ’ve been used enough to working ; 
if Now do what I ’m going ‘to tell you. 
¥ On two legs now get up! 

r And where head is not 

= Let a head be set up! 

7" Fetch the water-pot. 

Ai Now be going, 

‘st And don’t potter! 


Bring the flowing 

Of the water! 
Mind, I tell you. Scamper—scurry ! 
Fetch me water in a hurry. 
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Why, he ’s off now in a second — 
And he’s back in half a minute! 
This is quicker than I reckoned ; 
Back and forth—the luck is in it. 
See him! See him foot it 
Faster than before! 
There ’s no place to put it; 
Don’t bring any more. 
We ’ve enough now; 
Don’t you hear me? 
Stop this stuff now — 
Won’t you fear me? 
Ah, the master ’s charm —I 
knew it, 
But don’t know what will undo 
it! ' 























Oh, to know the word to finish 
Him to be what he is being! 
Oh, could I the charm diminish! 
Him a broom again decreeing. 
Here ’s another precious torrent, 
Coming wetter than before! 
If I’m out of this, I warrant 
I won’t meddle any more. 
I declare it, 
I won’t bear it! 
I must catch him 
And despatch him ; 
For he looks so very spiteful 
That it’s getting truly frightful. 





Fiend! the very house is filling, 
Swimming, drowning in the pud- 
dle ; 
Over sill and doorway spilling — 
Everything is in a muddle: 
Must I still be seeing 
All my words in vain? 
Stick, resume thy being! 
Be a broom again! 
Won’t you stop this, 
You kobold, you ? 
Won’t you drop this? 
Then I ’ll hold you, 
And your handle, I will catch it, 
And I 'll chop it with this hatchet. 
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See! here comes he, slipping, slopping ; 
And I throw my weight upon him. 
Here he lies, and here I ’m chopping. 
Bravo! I believe I ’ve done him. 

Now the struggle ceases; 
Victory to me! 
He lies in two pieces, 
And I ’m breathing free. 
Hah! the wonder 
Never ceases, 
For, oh, thunder! 
Both the pieces 
Spring up quick — each one a servant! 
Oh, kind powers, be ye observant! 


And they ’re running! Wet and wetter 
Hall and staircase! It ’s appalling! 
Twofold worse instead of better. 
Oh, dear master, hear me calling! 
Ah, here comes the master. 
Sir, the case is this, then: 
I call witches faster 
Than I can dismiss them. 
(Zhe Master speaks.) 
I should say so! 
(Broom, be quiet!) 
But this riot 
Does display how 
Every will must work disaster 
That is not of the true master. 















TALKING OF CAMPHOR. 





“ WHERE does this come from?” asked Sandy 
McLaurin, picking a block of camphor out of a 
jar that stood on the counter. 

The druggist at the corner near Sandy’s home 
was a good friend to all the boys, and they liked 
to ask him questions. 

“Camphor? That ’s a long story.” The 
speaker and questioner sat down behind the 
prescription counter. “ Have you ever noticed 
that row of lindens down on Fourth Street, near 
the grammar school? Well, the tree that pro- 
duces camphor looks very much like any one of 
those. It grows in China, Japan, and other parts 
of eastern Asia. Occasionally a camphor-tree 
becomes so old and so large that it is a veritable 
landmark. In 1691, for instance, a traveler in 
Japan described a tree which he found that was 
thirty-six feet about the trunk. Almost a cen- 

.tury and a half later the same tree was said by 
another traveler to be fifty feet around. 

“ Did your grandmother ever make you take 
a few drops of spirit of camphor? You know 
what a fiery taste it has, then. You would n’t 
think that camphor and the cinnamon sticks 
that you like so well are first cousins ; but they 
belong to the same botanical family. 

“Tf you take one of the shiny green leaves 
from a camphor-tree and rub it gently between 
two stones, you smell the same odor as comes 
to you when you take the lid off a camphor-jar. 
Every part of the tree contains its part of the 
gum, but the bulk of it comes from the root, 
trunk, and branches. ‘The first step is to re- 
duce a tree to chips, and these are put into iron 
vessels having a cone-shaped cover lined with 
rice straw. Then the vessels are heated, and 
the camphor is driven out of the chips. Do 
you know what I mean when I use the word 
‘volatile’? No? Well, a thing is volatile that 
seems to fly off in the air. Now, camphor is 
volatile; it is capable of being changed into 
vapor. When heat is applied to the iron ves- 


sels the camphor is volatilized, but it condenses 
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almost at once; that is, it is changed to a mul- 
titude of tiny little lumps of solid camphor, 
which fasten themselves on the straw that lines 
the cover. It is then scraped from the straw, 
refined and pressed into blocks.” 

“Ts camphor used for anything but medicine 
and to keep off moths ?” asked Sandy. 

“T was just coming to that. Strange as it 
may seem, we can get a substance from it that 
looks almost like ivory—hard and beautifully 
white. Go out to the first show-case on the 
left, and bring me a white comb and one of 
those hand-mirrors with a white back.” 

Sandy looked puzzled as he obeyed. 

“This material,” tapping the back of the 
mirror, “ is called celluloid, and it is made from 
camphor and cotton. It is used for hair-brushes, 
soap-boxes, knife-handles, and many other arti- 
cles. In another field we find that it plays 
its part in changing the map of the world or 
shaping the destiny of a nation. Camphor is 
used in making smokeless gunpowder. Our 
country certainly learned the value of it in the 
summer of ’98.” 

“Why,” Sandy ventured, “I should think, 
with all the big armies everywhere, that most ot 
the camphor would be used for powder.” 

“A great deal of it is. That is why camphor 
has been so dear for a number of years past.” 

“ Could n’t tar camphor be used ?” 

“Oh, no! Tar camphor is really not cam- 
phor at all, though somebody discovered, about 
twelve years ago, that it would take the place of 
camphor in preventing the ravages of moths. 
For many years it was thrown away; it was a 
puzzle to get rid of it. It comes, in a roundabout 
way, from bituminous coal. When this kind of 
coal is heated in a certain way it is split up into 
gas (used for lighting), a heavy, black liquid 
(coal-tar), and coke; and it is from the coal-tar 
that tar camphor is made. I could n’t begin to 
tell you all about coal-tar in one night, Sandy. 
Some other time we ’Il talk about it again.” 

Ralph Benton. 
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By JOSEPHINE D1IEBITSCH PEARY. 


Far to the north of us, beyond the Arctic 
Circle, lies a land inhabited by a little tribe 
of Eskimos called Arctic Highlanders. These 
are the most northerly people known on the 
globe. ‘They are entirely dependent on their 
country for everything they need, and as it is 
very cold, and part of the year entirely without 
sunshine, there is very little plant life, and they 
live only upon the animals, using the meat for 
food and the skins for their clothing. During 
the short summer season, when the sun shines, 
the grass and flowers grow rapidly, the birds 
come back and build their nests, and, alas! the 
mosquitos come forth in swarms. But this 
lasts only a short time. 

Here in this wonderful land, in a little black 
house under a great brown mountain, was 
found, one bright September day, a little snow- 
white baby girl with big blue eyes. 

And such a funny house it was where she 
was found! It was only one story high, the 
outside was covered with thick black tarred 
paper, the walls were more than a foot thick, 
and there were lots of windows for such a 


small house, one wide one running right across 
the top of the house just as in a hothouse; 
this was to enable the inmates to enjoy the 
sunshine just as long as it lasted. 

All round the house was a close veranda, the 
walls of which were built of boxes of food—bis- 
cuits, sugar, coffee, and tea; for none of these 
things, in fact nothing but meat, could be 
bought in the country. 

Inside the house the little room where the 
baby was found was lined with soft warm 
blankets, and there was a bright carpet on the 
floor, and lots of books, and a sewing-machine, 
and pictures on the walls. All these things, 
like the food 
carried in the big ship which had brought the 


boxes of outside, had been 


baby’s father and mother to this strange 
country. 

The bed on which the baby lay was covered 
with soft warm reindeerskins, through which 
even the terrible cold of the long dark night 
could not penetrate. 

One window of the baby’s room looked out 


upon a great glacier, or river of ice, and the 
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other upon high red-and-brown mountains sur- 
rounding a hay in which floated lots and lots 
of icebergs of the strangest and most fantastic 
shapes, so that you might easily imagine one 
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And if by chance she happened to smile 
when looking at one of them, then there was 
great rejoicing, for this was counted very lucky, 

So they called her Ah-fo00-mik-a-nin-ny (the 





to be the palace 
of the Frost King, 
others white ships, 
and in still others 
you might see the 
white face of the 
Frost King him- 
self. 

And when the 
strange people of 
the land heard 
that a baby had 
been found in this home, and that, wonderful 
to relate, this baby was perfectly white, they 
came, men, women, and children, hundreds of 
miles, riding upon sledges drawn by wild, 
shaggy dogs which looked like wolves, to see 
the little stranger. These people are brown, 
with black, shaggy hair, and dress entirely in 
furs, both summer and winter. 

They said “ow-nay” and “ ah-nan-nan” to 
her, at which she stared with wide-open eyes; 
and then they wanted to touch her, to see if 
she was not made of snow, she was so white. 
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SLEDGE-TRAVEL IN GREENLAND. 
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‘snow baby’’), and brought her presents of 
fur mittens, little sealskin boots, walrus-tusks, 
baby-bear skins and sealskins, and many other 
things. 

It was near the end of the snow-land sum- 
mer when the baby was born, and six weeks 
afterward the sun went away, to be gone all 
through the long winter night of four months. 

Just before he went, baby was taken for her 
first outing. It was very, very cold, the ther- 
mometer far below the freezing-point, and the 
ground was covered deep with snow ; but baby 
was tucked into a little reindeerskin bag, which 
covered her completely, all except her head ; 
this was covered with a little bearskin hood; 
then baby, bag and all, was wrapped in the 
Stars and Stripes, and taken out of doors. 

Then the sun went away, and for days and 
weeks baby lived in the little room, where a 
lamp was burning night and day. 

Here she had her daily bath, and slept, and 
crowed at the lamp and the pictures and the 
walls, and grew bigger and whiter every day. 
How she did enjoy these baths after she was 
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a little older! Her mother closed every door 
in the room, put an oil-stove inside the bed- 
curtains, which were drawn close, then sponged 
the baby with warm water, and after she was 
dry let her roll for a little while in the pile of 
soft warm bearskins and deerskins on the bed. 

Her Eskimo friends kept coming to see her 
whenever they could, though they did not 
always come into the room, as they were not 
very clean. 

After a long, long time the terrible night be- 
gan to draw to an end, and every clear day 
at noon there was an hour or two of daylight. 

It was decided that when the sun did return, 
no matter how cold it might be, baby was to 
go out every day; so one of the Eskimo 
women was busy making a little Eskimo suit 
for her, all of furs. 

There were only two pieces in this suit—a 
little hooded coat, and a pair of little trousers 
and boots in one. 

Boys and girls, and men and women, all 
wear trousers in this snow-land. The softest 
and warmest foxskins and baby-deer skins were 
selected for these clothes. The little trousers, 
or nannookies, were made with the fur on the 
outside, and reached from her waist, where 
they were fastened with a draw-string, to her 
ankles, where a fur boot made of the same 
warm deerskin, but with the fur on the inside 
next the foot, was sewed to each leg, thus 
making it impossible for the cold air to get to 
her little feet and legs. 

The apetah, or foxskin coat, was after the 
same pattern as your sweaters, —that is, without 
any opening down the front or back,—and to 
the neck was sewed a round hood, the opening 
made just to fit about her little face. This 
coat her mother pulled on over baby’s head 
and well down over her nannookies, so that 
no cold air could chill the little girl. 

About the wrists and around the face-open- 
ing of the hood fox-tails were sewed, which 
helped very much to keep her face and hands 
warm. This costume was made by a woman 
named Ahnighito, so when the baby was chris- 
tened she, too, was called Ahnighito. She was 


also named Marie, for her only aunt, who was 
waiting in the far-off home-land to greet her 
little niece when she should return. 
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At last, one day about the middle of Febru- 
ary, the great yellow sun popped up above the 
tops of the mountains and covered everything 
with the brightest sunlight. 

Little Ahnighito was asleep when the sun 
first looked into the room, but in a few min- 
utes she woke, and as the room had been spe- 
cially warmed to give her a sun-bath, her 
mother took her out of her little nest, and 
placed her, all white and naked, in the sunlight 
on the bed. 

How the big blue eyes did open at the 
strange sight! How she laughed and jumped 
and stretched her little hands out in the yellow 
sunlight, just as if she was bathing in perfumed 
golden water. It was the first time she had 
ever seen the sun. 

After this, every sunshiny day she had her 
sun-bath, when she would try to seize the sun- 
beams slanting through the room, and, failing 
in this, would try to pick up bits of sunlight on 
the bed. 

On every pleasant day she was dressed in 
her little fur suit, tucked into her deerskin bag, 
and carried out. 

Do you know how the tulip and hyacinth 
and narcissus bulbs grow and blossom after 
they are brought out of the cold, dark cellar 
into the warm, sunny window? Well, little 
Ahnighito was just a little human bulb that 
had been kept in the cold and dark for five 
months, and now was brought out into the 
bright sunlight; and she grew brighter and 
brighter, and her cheeks were like “ Jack” 
roses. So rapidly did she grow that very soon 
she was too heavy for her mother to carry. 

Then some dogs and a little Eskimo sledge 
were bought for her, in exchange for a knife 
and some biscuit and coffee, and a snug little 
box just big enough for her to sit in was fastened 
on the sledge. After that Ahnighito had a 
sleigh-ride every day. You should have seen 
her team, with their bright eyes, sharp-pointed 
ears, and big, bushy tails! There was “Lassie” 
and “Lady,” and now and then steadyold black 
“ Panikpah,” who had been far to the north from 
here, across the “‘ Great Ice,” and had eaten 
musk-ox meat. Sometimes they would walk 


along with heads and tails up, every now and 
Then, at the 


then looking round at the baby. 
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crack of the whip, they would dash off at a 
gallop, with the driver running beside the sledge 
and guiding it past the rocks and lumps of ice. 
But they always seemed to understand that 


had a dress or a hat in her life, but dressed in 
a sealskin coat, short foxskin trousers, or nan. 
nookies, and long-legged anisks, or sealskin 
boots. She and Koodlooktoo and her father, 






























































“THE SHIP WHICH HAD BROUGHT AHNIGHITO’S FATHER AND MOTHER TO THE SNOW-LAND.” 


they were drawing a little baby, for they never 
attempted to run away, as they often did with 
their Eskimo masters. 

It was very, very cold now, colder even than 
during the long winter night, but, wrapped up 
in her warm furs, little Ahnighito did not 
feel it. 

A great many of the natives came to see the 
little white girl. The women kissed her hands, 
and she made friends with all the queer little 
brown babies sticking their heads out of their 
mother’s hoods; for the Eskimo babies have no 
cradles or anything of the kind, but are just 
carried all the time by their mothers in great 
fur hoods on their backs. 

Soon Ahnighito began to talk Eskimo, and 
would say “ ¢a-koo”’ (look), “atido” (more), 
and she never said "aa," 


‘ 


and “no,” but 
“ah-py” and “‘nag-ga.” Then she had a 
playmate, a little Eskimo boy, about five or six 
years old, whose father had been killed by a 
savage walrus that he had harpooned, and 
which had dragged him into the water and 
drowned him. His mother, too, was dead. 
He was‘called Koodlooktoo, which means 
“ orphan.” 

And E-klay-is-hoo, or “Miss Bill,’ as she was 
called, must not be forgotten. She was an 
Eskimo girl about twelve years old, who used 
to take care of Ahnighito. Miss Bill never 


“yes 


Nooktal, with the rest of the family, lived in a 
small round tent, or /ufic, of sealskin, with big 
stones all around the edge of it to keep the 
wind from blowing it away. 

The sun kept getting higher in the sky and 
warmer every day, till finally it did not set at 
all, day or night. The snow was melting and 
the rocks and ground were getting dry. Such 
a good time as Ahnighito had now! Her furs 
were put away, and in thick, warm woolen 
gowns, with a sunbonnet to protect her tender 
face,—for even up here the sun and wind in 
summer may burn the skin,—she was outdoors 
nearly all the time. She could creep and roll 
about a little now, and somehow she had so 
much to do! 

There was the gravel slope back of the house 
in which to search for pretty round and white 
pebbles. As she rolled about over this in her 
gray gown she looked very much like a cun- 
ning little monk. 

There were lots of little puppies to feed and 
to play with. Such plump, round, soft, playful 
little puppies! You could not believe that 
when they grew up they would be great, strong 
dogs, who could draw their masters on a sledge 
forty and fifty miles in a day, and even fight the 
great white polar bear. There was “ Hector,” 
the big St. Bernard, who would come to have 
his head patted by the baby. She was a little 
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afraid of Hector, however, he was so big and 
strong and rough in his playfulness. Finally, 
there were the flowers, yellow and purple and 
white, which must be picked and be played 
with. 

Days when there was not a bit of wind, and 
the sun was shining brightly, Ahnighito took her 
sun-bath out of doors. A deerskin was spread 
on the gravel to keep the sharp stones from 
hurting the tender little limbs, and on this, with 
all her clothes taken off, she rolled about, 
tossing the bright pebbles and talking to the 
sun, the puppies, and the flowers, till her skin 
was as rosy as the morning. So all through the 
summer months, June, July, and into August, 
Ahnighito spent the sunny days, well and happy. 
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and it steamed away south again to bring 
Ahnighito to her grandmother’s and to the 
aunt who had never seen her. 

When Miss Bill, the Eskimo girl, left her 
snow-land to come to the United States with 
Ahnighito and her mother, she left her father 
and mother and two sisters, who were very 
proud to have her go to the land of the white 
man, and see the animals and trees and houses 
and people whose pictures they had seen in 
magazines. 

In a year, when the ship returned for Ah- 
nighito’s father, Miss Bill would come back 
and tell her people all about the strange things 
she had seen. 

By the time that Philadelphia was reached, 


a - 





IN THE REALM OF THE FROST KING. 


At last, one day late in August, the same 
big black ship which had brought Ahnighito’s 
father and mother to the snow-land came up 
the bay,—forcing her way through the ice, and 
throwing it in every direction, just as a snow- 
plow drives through a big drift,—and stopped 
just in front of the house. 

Then Ahnighito and her mother took Miss 
Bill and some of the puppies on board the ship, 


Ahnighito had begun to talk, and she called Miss 
Bill “ Billybah.” 
among her people to-day. 
twelve years old, and never in her life had she 


By this name she is known 
Billybah was about 


seen a house larger than the little one-story 
black house where Ahnighito was born; never 
had she seen a bush or a tree, and never a 
horse or a cow, a wagon or a carriage, and, of 
course, never a train of cars or a steam-engine. 
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She had never had a bath until Ahnighito’s 
mother gave her one on board ship; and she 
could not understand why she must wash her- 
self and brush her hair every morning. 

This little dusky maiden, who was the 
youngest of her people to reach the land of 
sunshine and plenty, had everything to learn, 
just as much as Ahnighito. First, she must 
learn to talk, for of course she could not 
speak English; then she must learn to eat, for 
in the snow-land her people eat nothing but 
meat. She must learn that meals are served 
at regular times, that we bathe daily, and 
retire and arise at given times. All this was 
new to her, for in her country the people eat 
whenever they are hungry; they have no 
tables or chairs, and they never prepare meals. 
Sometimes, when it is very cold, they will cut 
slices from the chunks of frozen meat which 
are lying about on the floors of their igloos, 
and steep them in wa- 
ter heated over their 
lamps. When they are 
sleepy they curl up any- 
where and go to sleep. 
Bathing was unknown 
to them until they saw 
Ahnighito’s father and 
mother; indeed, they 
never washed even their 
faces. But perhaps this 
was because water is 
very scarce during the 
greater part of the 
year; everything is 
frozen, and their only 
fire and light is what 


they get from their 
ikkimer (lamp). 
And this ikkimer, 


or lamp, is a shallow 
stone dish, on the cen- 
ter of which is heaped 
pieces of blubber (fat), 
and across the front 
edge is packed dried 
moss. This moss acts as a wick, and as the fat 
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Billybah had to learn, by sad experience, 
that she could not put her toys down anywhere 
in the streets of Washington and find them 
again hours afterward, as she could do in her 
own country. 

Her trunk was a regular Noah’s ark. A bit 
of whatever was given her during her stay was 
always carefully put into it, to be carried back 
home and explained to her friends. 

In July, it was decided, the great ship should 
sail to the land of the midnight sun to brin 
home Ahnighito’s father, and that Billyba 
would return to her family. 

She was very happy at the thought of home, 
but wished Ahnighito might go too. When 
she reached the snow-land there was great 
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rejoicing among her people, and feasts were 
given of fine raw walrus, seal, and bear meat 
in honor of the young member of the tribe 
who had been to the land of white folks and 
had seen the sun rise 
and set every day for 
a whole year. 

About two hours 
after landing, Billybah 
was seen with a piece 
of meat weighing about 
five pounds, enjoying 
her first “really good 
meal” in a year! 


While Ahnighito’s 
father remained behind 
in the snow-land, one 
day, after he had been 
riding on his sledge for 
days with some of his 
Eskimo _ bear-hunters, 
he came to a mountain 
where he found a great 
piece of brown iron 
which many years ago 
had fallen from the sky, 
and from which these 
Eskimos had made 
their knives. 

The Eskimos called this piece of iron a 


BY A NARWHAL’S SKULL. 


melts it is absorbed by the moss, and this is lit woman, because their great-grandfathers had 


with flint and steel. This is the only heat and 
light to be found in an Eskimo hut at any time. 


told them that “Aeir great-grandfathers had 
said that when it first fell from the sky it 
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looked like a great brown woman. 
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in this way they and their children are be- 


much of it had been pounded off for knives coming better taught every day. 


that the old shape was 
gone; but the Eskimos 
believed that the spirit 
of the woman still re- 
mained. Near by was 
a smaller piece of iron, 
which the Eskimos be- 
lieved had been her dog 
somewhere up among 
the stars. These great 
pieces of iron were so | 
wonderful that Ahnighi- § 
to’s father thought he 
would like to take them 
back to America, where 
every one might see 
them. 

So the ship came back 


after him, the brown 
woman and her dog 
were hauled over the 





They had seen Ahni- 
ghito when she and her 
mother came from the 
snow-land three years 
ago and Ahnighito was 
only one year old. Now 
they were anxious to see 
her again, and crowded 
to the ship, bringing her 
all sorts of presents and 
receiving others in re- 
turn. 

The nurse Laura was 
the first colored woman 
these natives had ever 
seen, and they thought 
her a great curiosity. 
She was invited every- 
where with Ahnighito; 
but Laura was afraid to 
accept anything from 
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rocks and snow and ice 
to the ship, and hoisted on board. When Ah- 
nighito’s father had brought home the two hea- 
ven-born stones, —the “woman” and the “‘dog,” 
—he told several scientific sentlemen in New 
York that there still remained in the snow-land 
another and much larger stone which had fallen 
from the sky. These gentlemen were very anx- 
ious to have the largest one also. So, in 1897, 
Ahnighito, with her father and mother and her 
good colored nurse Laura, boarded the ship 
and sailed for the snow-land to bring home the 
last of the stones. Ahnighito was now nearly 
four years old, and looked forward with plea- 
sure to seeing again the snow-land and all the 
queer little brown people. 

On the way north, Ahnighito, who was not 
seasick, enjoyed the brisk cool wind, and never 
tired of the beautiful icebergs which floated 
past. A stop was made at Godhaven in South 
Greenland to get a supply of drinking-water. 
Here the natives are almost like white people. 
They have been living with the Danish families 
who occupy this part of Greenland for such a 
long time that they have become quite civilized 
both in looks and manners. The Danes com- 
pel them to go to school and also to church; 





these queer-looking peo- 
ple until Ahnighito and her mother went with 
her, and she found how kind every one was 
and anxious to please her. 

It happened that there were no Danish chil- 
dren in this place, but many little Eskimos, all 
eager to see the doll, and to play with Ahni- 
ghito. Only a few hours were spent here, and 
then Ahnighito and Laura were brought to the 
vessel in a little boat, and the great ship pushed 
toward the north again. 

The sun did not set at all now, and at any 
time Ahnighito could see his big face shining 
down upon her. This was very pleasant, for, 
although it was quite cold, Ahnighito, wrapped 
in her furs, spent most of her time on deck, 
watching the gulls that were circling about the 
ship, and the seals that kept popping up their 
black heads to gaze in open-eyed astonishment 
at the big black ship that came rushing through 
the water toward them. These seals are funny 
little creatures, so full of curiosity that when 
they see anything moving toward them, they 
keep their heads above water until the object 
is close to them; then they quickly dive, but 
come up again at a safer distance to resume 
their gazing. They are often harpooned by 
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the natives, who fasten a white sail 
across the front of the aya (skin- 
boat) in such a way as to make it 
look as if a white piece of ice were 
floating along. In this sail a tiny 
hole is made, through which the 
hunter watches his prey. Even if 
the seal becomes suspicious, his cu- 
riosity gets the best of him, and he 
does not dive in time to dodge the 
harpoon which is thrown from be- 
hind the white cloth. The Eski- 
mos are very fond of seal meat, and 
the skins are used for their clothing. 

Ahnighito thought it very strange 
to have bedtime come when the sun 
was shining brightly; she declared 
it would be quite impossible to sleep 
at night if there was no night; so 
her mother made night for her in 
their little state-room by pushing a 
big soft-felt hat belonging to Ah- 
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nighito’s father into the port-hole through 
which the light came. Ahnighito was now 
quite satisfied, and slept soundly until 
breakfast-time. When it was time to rise, 
the hat was pulled out, and lo! the room 
was flooded with sunlight. In a little while 
Ahnighito would call, ‘‘ Mother, it is day- 
light ; time to get up!” 

Finally the snow-land was reached, and 
the Eskimos were wild with joy when they 
caught sight of the ship, for they all loved 
Ahnighito’s father, and knew he had 
brought them many useful presents. All 
wanted to see Ahnighito, and the women 
were particularly anxious to see how much 
she had grown, and if she still looked so 
white. One woman brought her baby, a 
wee boy whose birthday was the same as 
Ahnighito’s, to compare the children. 
When she saw how much larger Ahnighito 
was than her boy, she smilingly stepped up 
beside Ahnighito’s mother and showed how 
much taller the American woman was than 
she, and pointing to Ahnighito’s tall father, 





AHNIGHITO IN HER WINTER SUIT OF FURS. 
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said: “ No wonder the snow baby is so tall!” 
Another boat-load of Eskimos just then came 
aboard, and who should be among them but 
Billybah! How glad she was to see Ahnighi- 
to, and how much she had to tell her! She did 
not want to stay on deck where the others were, 
but asked if she might go down in the cabin 
with Ahnighito. Once away from her people, 
Billybah talked English with Ahnighito about 
the people she had known at Ahnighito’s 


buried under the snow, which was still falling 
fast. The great iron rock was soon found, 
however, and the snow removed ; then the work 
of getting the rock to the ship was begun. 
This was no easy thing, for it was found to 
weigh nearly one hundred tons. 

For a week everybody worked hard. The 
Eskimos, with Ahnighito’s father to lead them, 
worked by night, for you know it was daylight 
all the time, even when the sun was behind the 





“HECTOR, THE BIG ST. BERNARD.” 


home. She asked how Hector, the big St. 
Bernard dog, was, and if Ahnighito still had 
the little kitty Billybah used to take to bed 
every night. Then they played with the dolls, 
and looked at the picture-books together. 
Billybah gave Ahnighito a number of ivory 
figures of men, women, dogs, bears, walruses, 
and seals, which she had carved from the teeth 
of walruses. 

After Ahnighito’s father had selected the 
Eskimos who were to help him move the great 
heaven-born stone, the old ship turned her 
nose toward Meteorite Island, where this mass 
of iron lay. At last the island was safely 
reached, and Ahnighito’s father, with the help 
of the Eskimos, at once began his search for 
the great meteorite. Everything was now 








clouds, and the captain of the ship, with his 
men, worked during the day. 

3illybah told Ahnighito how she had heard 
her great-grandfather say his grandfather had 
told him that when these stones first fell from 
the heavens they were red-hot, but after they 
had cooled they looked just like other rocks 
about them, and none of his people thought they 
were any different until one day one of the 
dusky hunters of the tribe had shot his last 
arrow into a polar bear, and the animal, though 
wounded, managed to escape, leaving the 
hunter without any arrows. He hastened to 
the shore, and began looking for sharp stones 
from which to make new arrow-heads. As he 
came upon the heaven-born stones it occurred 
to him that perhaps these would give him 
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luck, and picking up a large stone, he began to 
pound down upon one of the sharp brown 
ridges of the ironstone. Wherever he struck, 
the brown coat became spotted with silver, but 
instead of knocking off a splinter, the stone 
with which he struck flew into fragments. He 
then searched far and near for a piece of rock 
harder than the one he had been using, and 
after a long time he found a piece. Hurrying 
again to the meteorite, he began to pound and 
chip, and, to his joy, he saw that he was 
making an impression on the ironstone. After 
hours and hours of hard work he succeeded in 
getting off a splinter. How it glittered in the 
sunlight! And when he ran his finger over 
the edge, a bright red line taught him how 
sharp it was. This was more than he had 
hoped for; if it cut his finger by simply pass- 
ing it over the edge, how much more apt 
would it be to cut into an animal when it was 
sent from the bow! On and on he worked 
until he had enough splinters or scales to make 
the arrow-head; then forth he went to try his 
luck. Not an animal escaped. Just as sure 
as he struck a bear or a fox or a seal with the 
arrow, just so sure the animal was his; and 
the more he used the arrow the sharper it 
became, until the thought came to him that 
this ironstone would make better knives than 
those of stone and ivory which his people now 
used, if he could only succeed in getting off 
the pieces. 

He returned to his people, and told them 
of the good luck the heaven-born stone had 
brought him; and then he showed them the 
bright, sharp arrow-head, and they all agreed 
that good knives could be made of this iron- 
stone. Then all the natives of this village set 
out at once and traveled many miles until 
they came to Meteorite Island. Here they 
camped, and while the women put up the tents 
and made them ready, the men cleared away 
the snow from the stones and began to work. 
For “many sleeps,’ as the Eskimos say, they 
pounded and hammered and worked, until 
they had fashioned a few arrow-heads and also 
some rude knives. Then came a hunt, which 
lasted a week. They could hardly believe 
their eyes when at the end of that time they 
saw the number of slaughtered animals. There 
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were more than had ever before fallen to their 
lot in a whole season! Nearly all the hunters 
would be able to have new fur clothing, and 
every family would have a new soft, warm 
deerskin for the bed. 

The Eskimos warned Ahnighito’s father, 
when he told them he would take the wonder- 
ful stones. to his country, not to touch them, 
for something dreadful would surely happen 
to him. This was because some of their peo- 
ple tried to carry off a piece of the meteorite, 
and were drowned. When they found he was 
determined, nevertheless, to take away the 
meteorites, they helped him loosen them and 
take them down to the ship, but refused to 
assist him in putting them on board. 

While the work of moving the rock to the 
ship was going on, Ahnighito had a merry 
time. After the sun shone again the snow 
melted rapidly, and she spent her time on 
shore, picking flowers and berries, which grew 
among the rocks and on the hillsides, and the 
Eskimo women built her play igloos, snow- 
houses just like their own, and taught her 
some new games, which she and Laura played 
with the brown, fur-clad children of the North. 

After many days the great rock was ready 
to be put on board. Everything in the ship 
had been stowed, and the ship’s hold filled 
with rocks on which the monster should rest. 
Ahnighito’s father had built a bridge from the 
shore to the middle of the ship, where a big 
opening in the deck, called the hatch, gave an 
entrance for the big stone to the hold of the 
ship. Ahnighito was now told that she must 
christen the big brown stone with a bottle of 
wine as soon as it began to move. So she 
stood with her father just behind the car when 
the signal was given to start. It seemed as if 
nothing could make the meteorite leave its 
home; but at last a great shout from the men 
told that the sledge was slowly moving, and 
then crash! went the wine-bottle, and “I 
name thee Ahnighito!” the little godmother 
declared. 

Having once started, the great stone moved 
slowly and steadily along the greased track 
until it rested over the open hatch. Then the 
men gave three cheers for Ahnighito, the “ lit- 
tle godmother,” and three more for her father, 
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who had ‘overcome all the obstacles and at 
last succeeded in getting the largest known 
meteorite safely on board his ship. 

It required a few more days of labor to get 
the unwilling monster into the hold of the 
ship, and then Ahnighito’s father said they 
must not tarry longer, for already the new ice 
was beginning to form in the bay, and in a short 
time it would be too thick for the ship to force 
her way through, and they would be obliged 
to spend the winter in the snow-land. As no 
one was prepared to do this, every one felt a 
little anxious until the open sea was reached 
again. 

But here a new trouble awaited Ahnighito 
and her friends; for a terrible storm arose, and 
the ship rolled and tossed about until it seemed 
as if the ironstone must surely dash through 
the ship’s side. Of course Ahnighito’s father 
had men watching all the time to report the 
slightest change, but everything had been so 
securely packed that nothing moved. Ahni- 
ghito was very glad when at last the storm 
was over, and the big waves calmed down, for 
she had had her first attack of seasickness, and 
she did not like it at all. After the storm the 
weather grew milder, and Ahnighito’s father 
took her to visit her birthplace at the head of 
Bowdoin Bay, which pleased her very much. 

Then again it seemed as if the weather had 
united with the spirit which the Eskimos had 
said protected the ironstones, and as if the 
wind and sea together tried their best to set 
free the great meteorite by pounding it through 
the ship’s sides or turning the vessel over. 

But the good ship withstood all their attacks, 
and finally the stormy wind calmed into a 
favoring breeze, and smoothed the tumbling 
waves into a smiling sea. 

Ahnighito was now bound for home, and 
the vessel steamed steadily toward the ‘south, 
stopping at one point to take on board a party 
of gentlemen who had spent the summer 
studying rocks and the ice rivers, or glaciers. 

After a few hours Ahnighito was again on 
her way south, and the next stopping-place 
was a little town called Umanak, made up of 
only about a dozen habitations. There were 
three Danish families in this place, but in only 
one family were there children, and these chil- 





dren, five in number, had never in all their 
lives seen another white child before. They 
were delighted with Ahnighito: each one 
tried to do more for her than any other; and 
while Ahnighito could not understand one 
word of their language, and they could not 
understand a word of hers, yet they had a 
happy afternoon together. Ahnighito’s toys 
were as new to them as their quaint and mostly 
home-made ones were to her. They were 
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dear, generous, good-hearted little children, and 
wanted to make Ahnighito a present of every- 
thing she admired. They had funny little 
Eskimo dolls made of rags, and dressed just 
like an Eskimo girl. The dolls were not very 
pretty, but very odd, and unlike any Ahnighito 
had ever seen, and these little children were 
just as fond of them as Ahnighito was of her 
beautiful bisque dolls, which have real hair 
and can open and shut their eyes. They 
insisted on giving one of their dolls to Ahni- 
ghito to take home with her. Ahnighito felt 
very proud of this gift, and said she would 
keep it always in remembrance of the little 
strangers who were so kind to her. She gave 
them oranges, the first they had ever seen. It 
was not until she had peeled one and broken 
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it in pieces that she could make 
the eldest, a little boy who was 
about seven years old, believe it 
was not a ball, but a fruit and 
something good to eat. 

When they had tasted of the 
orange, they could hardly wait 
to peel others before eating them. 
When Ahnighito saw that they 
liked this fruit she sent 
them a basketful, all she had 
left, as soon as she returned to 
the ship. The Eskimos in this 
place brought pretty little seal- 
skin boots and slippers, deco- 
rated with bits of colored leather, 
to Ahnighito ; also toy boats and 
sledges patterned after the large 
ones which they used. Laura, 
too, received her share of sou- 
venirs, for she was 
a great marvel both 
to these Eskimos 
and also to the 
white people. Some 
of the natives had 
never even heard of 
the negro race. , 

Toward evening 
Ahnighito bade all 
these new friends 
good-by, promising 
surely to visit them 
if she ever made the 
voyage to 
land” again. 

As the good ship 
sailed south, she gradually came into the zone 
where the sun goes down every evening and 
This Ahnighito did not 


new 


*“ snow- 


rises every morning. 
like at all, for now she could not go on deck 
after supper, as she had been in the habit of 
doing, nor could she have daylight in her cabin 
whenever she pleased by simply pulling the old 
hat out of the tiny round window. Instead, 
she had the moon and stars to keep her com- 
pany through the night. 

One morning—it was the 12th of September 
Ahnighito awoke, and found, on a little 





stand by the side of her bed, a beautiful cake 
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coated with chocolate. 





This was her favorite cake. 
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Upon it were four colored 


What 
do you suppose this meant? It 
meant that this was her birthday. 
All the gentlemen on board ship, 
whom she called her “ brothers,” 
had remembered the little girl, 
but her presents were different 
from any she had ever received 
There 


candles burning brightly. 


on her other birthdays. 
were ivory rings, an ivory locket 
and chain, an ivory cross. All 
these had been carved by the Eskimos. Then 
there were two white foxskins and two blue 
foxskins, sealskin mittens, shoes, and slippers, 
a muff and neck-piece made of eider-down, 
and a lovely eider-down quilt with the beauti- 
ful green-and-black skins of the necks of the 
birds used as a border all around it. But the 
funniest thing of all was a big Eskimo doll, 
almost as tall as Ahnighito herself. Such a 
happy little girl she was that day! 

In the afternoon the birthday girl invited 
her friends to share her cake and whatever 
else could be found in the “ goody” line. 
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What a jolly time there was in the little cabin! 


“ 


Every one wished Ahnighito “many happy re- 
turns of the day,” the captain hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes on the mainmast, and the engineer 
blew four loud saluting blasts with the whistle. 
This, he said, would let all the seals and 
walruses, and even the polar bears, if there were 
any within hearing distance, know that there 
was a celebration on board ship, and that 
Ahnighito, the snow baby, was four years old 
that day! If the polar inhabitants heard the 
whistle, they did not make any sign, for not an 
animal was to be seen. 

It was still a week’s sailing before the 
American shore would be reached, and Ahni- 
ghito began to grow eager to get home, where 
she had left her family of dolls, only taking 
her eldest with her ; “ for,” she said, “‘ they must 
miss a mother’s care, 
poor things, and I am 
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and mother, and very queer it felt to sleep in 
a bed that did not rock to and fro, and to wake 
in the night and miss the steady, even puls- 
ing of the engine, together with the swish of 
the waves against the ship’s sides, which had 
been always with her for nearly three months. 

There was still a long journey to be made 
on the railroad, and Ahnighito thought it 
would never end. But at last, with a clang- 
ing of bells and a puffing of steam, the long, 
dusty train rolled into the station, and there, 
among the eager crowd, Ahnighito saw her 
“Tante,” and the gentle, kindly face of “ dear 
old Grossma,” both glad to have their baby 
back again safe and well. 

Of course there was much to and 
much to tell, presents to give, friends to see, 
and her own family of dolls to look after, and 

the new ones to be in- 
- = troduced, until 
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horaesick for them, too. 
I'wonder what they will 
say to the new Eskimo 
sister and brother that 
I am bringing to them. 
I hope they will be 
pleased, even if the new 
children are not beau- 
ties. Then, too, I am 
so anxious to tell all my 
dear ones what a good 
time I have had, and 
to show them my new 
presents, and also to 
give them the curious 
things I have brought 
from the snow-land for 
them.” 

At last the 
was in sight, and to- 
ward evening it was 
reached. That night 


shore 





a 
night came it was a 
very tired Ahnighito 

that mother tucked 

away in the little white 
bed. 

“Good night, mother 
dear,” she said. “I 
have had a very nice 
time, and I am glad to 
have seen the snow-land 
again,and Billybah,and 
the little brown Eski- 
mos, and those dear lit- 
tle children who gave 
me the Eskimo doll; 
the christening of the 
meteorite was great 
fun, and I liked the big 
ship and our funny lit- 
tle room, and I liked 
my big brothers on the 
ship: but I like Gross- 











Ahnighito slept in a | 
hotel with her father 
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ma’s house best of all, 
don’t you?” 
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WHEN MARCH WINDS BLOW. 











TWO LITTLE SAILORS ON THE ICE, 








A DOG’S COMPLAINT. 


By ELIZABETH CARTWRIGHT. 
“WILL some one kindly pity me?— 
I need it, if you please! 
My little mistress seems to think 
Pet dogs were made to squeeze. 


“T try to bear it patiently ; 
Of course I ought to know 
The reason I am almost choked 


Is that she loves me so!” 














PRINCE O’ DIMPLE CHIN. 


By Harriett F. BLopGeEtTrT. 











My mighty Prince o’ Dimple Chin! 
High on his throne sits he, 

And by his footstool here I wait, 
His serving-maid to be. 


My learnéd Prince o’ Dimple Chin! 
With wisdom all his own, 

He muses on affairs of state 

There on his wicker throne. 
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HOW ARMIES TALK TO EACH OTHER. 


By Captain CHARLES D. RHODEs, U. S. A. 


/ AES RMIES, or different 

“tH / parts of the same army, 

are in one way like in- 

dividuals. If acting to- 

gether, especially if 

acting to bring about 

some special common 

purpose, there must, 

in order that each may 

act knowingly, be constant communication be- 
tween them. But with armies the importance 
of the messages which pass between them is such 
that the lives of thousands of men may depend 
upon their certainty. It would be all very 
well if two large bodies of troops could, like two 
individuals, always sit quietly down alongside 
each other, and calmly and at their ease dis- 
cuss matters. And if only slightly separated, it 
would be a very simple matter, especially if time 
were no object, for one general to send a staff- 
officer or a courier, depending on the impor- 


tance of the message, to carry his orders or 
his news to the other. And again, where the 
space between the armies is of greater ex- 
tent, the telegraph might be used as a means 
of sending word. But suppose there are long 
distances between the troops, and, in addition 
to the danger of either sending couriers or of 
building a telegraph line through hostile land, 
suppose time is an important item; then the 
quickest and safest means of sending messages 
is by signals, and a system of signaling and 
a skilled corps of operators become a very im- 
portant part of a large army. 

While an army signal corps must act more 
or less as the eyes and ears of the main body, 
and should give information of all that passes 
under its observation to headquarters, its chief 
duty consists in the sending of messages, and 
for that reason it may be called “ the tongue of 
the army.” To seize high and commanding 
points in front, when the army is advancing, 
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or in the rear when retreating, and inform the 
main body of the position, strength, or move- 
ments of the hostile forces; or, on the other 
hand, to call for reinforcements ‘from a dis- 
tant reserve, or to direct the movements of 
an assisting force on land or sea — all these are 
duties the performance of which may decide 
the fate of a battle. 

The Signal Corps of our army was organized 
during the Civil War, and did excellent service 
to the end. After the war its training was 
neglected, and, absurdly enough, it became 
really part of the Weather Bureau. So that with 
many of you the term “ signal corps” may sug- 
gest little arrow-bedecked maps, which are to be 
seen in railroad stations and elsewhere, accom- 
panied by reports from many points, showing 
the intensity and direction of the wind, the 
fall of rain, and the position and progress of 
storms. But at a later date all this work was 
once more wisely handed over to our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, and the 
reorganized Signal Corps under Lieutenant 
Greely, of Arctic fame, once more began its 
rightful duties of “long-distance talking” for 
our army, and in the Spanish War it proved its 
efficiency and its value again and again. 

Meanwhile, signal-drill has never been for- 
gotten, and at least two months in each year 
is devoted by the line of our army to the prac- 
tice of selected officers and men in military 
signaling; and this practice is continued until 
at least one officer and four men in each com- 
pany, troop, and battery of the entire army are 
reported as skilful. 

The code is an alphabetic one, similar to that 
in use in the American Morse telegraphic system, 
The same code is used whether signaling with 

the flag, torch, heliograph, or flash lantern. 


U. S. SIGNAL AND TELEGRAPH CODE. 


ALPHABET. 
oe ass 





or 
—— 
o.-.. Bao 
os 
J—---0.-. 
Benne) Be'sut 


NUMERALS. 


§—<——7——--9—--— 


7 
8 


Vor. XXVIII.—54. 


ARMIES TALK TO EACH OTHER. 
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PUNCTUATION MARKS. 


— Interrogation— --—- Parentheses Pn 
Quotation Qn Brackets Br 
Paragraph — — — — Dollar-mark Sx 
Exclamation — — — - Dash Dx 

Hyphen Hx Underline Ux 


Comma - — - 
Semicolon Si 


Nore.—A fraction is made by inserting a dot be- 
tween the numerator and denominator. Example, %, 


Beginners are required first thoroughly to 
memorize the alphabet and numerals, which 
are printed for the purpose on small cards, and, 
as they progress, receive light wooden wands 
with which to practise making the letters. As 
soon as the code is thoroughly known, a flag 
takes the place of a wand, and practical signal- 
ing begins. Signal flags are square in shape 
and of various sizes and colors. In size they 
vary from two feet to six feet, and in the center 
of each is a small but conspicuous square patch 
of a color ‘different from the rest of the flag. 
The colors may be red or black with a white 
square in the middle, or these colors may 
be reversed; and different-colored flags may 
be used, depending upon the color of the 
background _ be- 
hind the operator. 
For you can well 
imagine that the 
black or red flag, 
outlined against 
the bright sky 
above some high 
mountain peak, 
could be seen 
from a distance 
much better than 
the white flag; 
while, at a signal 
station in a dark 
valley, it would 
be the other way. 
The flags, when 
in use, are tied to jointed stafis by means of 
small pieces of tape; and when not in use the 
flags may be rolled up in small bundles, and 
the staffs unjointed and packed in canvas 
cases, making the whole “kit” very portable 
and compact. 

To use the flag, the learner is made to stand 





A SIGNALMAN. WITH THE “KIT.” 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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erect, facing toward the distant station, and 
holding the flag with both hands straight up in 
the air, and directly in front of the center of 
the body. Then, to make a “ dot,” the flag is 
lowered directly to the right and almost to the 
ground; a “dash” is made directly to the left ; 
while a “space” is made by lowering the flag 










The signaling 
is ended by 
flag erect, as 
ning, and, to 

‘Y sion, a short 
\ 


toward the front. / 
of each letter 
holding the 

in the begin- 
avoid confu- 


pause © is made _ be- 
tween the / making of 
different / “/ t\\ letters, 
with a longerone 


THE MIRRORS THAT SEND 
bet ween THE FLASHES OF SUNLIGHT. 


the spell- 


ing of dif- \\ ferent 
words. For example, to make \\ \ the let- 
ter A, the flag is lowered to the 


right, then raised, and without pause lowered 
to the left, then raised to the upright position 
again, and a slight pause made. The “space- 
letters,” so called, are the letters C, O, R, Y, 
Z,and &; and, as has been said, the space in 
these letters is made with a front motion of the 
flag. The letter C, for instance, would be made 
with the motions “ right, right, front, right,” cor- 
responding to the “ dot, dot, space, dot,” of the 
letter. 

Each signal station is known by its “ station 
letter,” and when it is desired to send a mes- 
sage, this station letter is signaled over and over 
again until the attention of the operator at the 
distant station is attracted. This is done, and 
the receiving-station, in turn, signals back the 
letter I three times repeated, when the message 
may be-begun. After the correct receipt of the 


message, “ O. K.” is signaled back to show that 
“R. R.” signaled to the sending-station 


fact. 
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means that the message is to be repeated. For 
important secret messages a cipher code is 
used. 

By the cadets at West Point this system of 
flag-signaling has with characteristic fitness 
been termed “ wigwag.” And this term, like 
most West Point slang, seems to bear the marks 
of a green old age, to judge from the fol- 
lowing incident which happened during 
my stay at the Academy. Members of 
my class at a signal-drill were frantically 
waving the square-shaped flags to others 
across the green parade, when the late 
General Sherman approached. After 
watching us with amusement for some 
time, unobserved, he remarked in his well-known 
genial manner: “ Well, boys, it ’s the same old 
wigwag, after all; is n’t it?” 

The use of flags for signaling is, however, 
confined to short distances only, as when the 
operators are widely separated the movements 
of the flags become confusing. 

For long-distance signaling, use is made of an 
instrument called the heliograph. Its name 
comes from two Greek words meaning “sun” 
and “ write,” and in using it, the dots, dashes, 
and spaces of the code are communicated by 
means of flashes of sunlight. This method of 
signaling is not a new one; for the Indians in 
their campaigns have for years sent messages 
over considerable distances by means of small 
mirrors, held in the hand. 

What is known as the “ service-heliograph ” 
consists of a horizontal metallic bar, at each 
end of which either a mirror or a mirror and a 
vertical sighting-rod are held in position—the 
whole being mounted on a light wooden tripod. 
When the sun is in front of the operator, look- 
ing toward the distant station, only one mirror 
need be used, for the sun is flashed from the 
glass by one reflection. It is then a very sim- 
ple matter, by sighting through a small hole in 
the mirror over the top of the sighting-rod at 
the other end of the horizontal bar, and by cer- 
tain simple motions, to direct the sun-flash ac- 
curately on the desired point. But when the 
sun is behind the operator, two reflections of 
the rays are necessary, and consequently two 
mirrors are used, and they are not so easy to 
manage — at least, it seems so. Then comes 
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another little embarrassment. As the sun ap- 
parently moves through the heavens from east 
to west, the rays from the heliograph will also 
move, and would soon be lost sight of by the 
soldiers who are watching them. So that one 
operator must stand constantly by the instru- 
ment, and by means of two small screws, which 
tip the mirror any way desired, keep a tiny 
“ shadow-spot ” exactly upon a small paper disk. 
This done, we may be reasonably sure that the 
flash is directed in the right direction. But the 
width of the heliograph flash at a distance of 
one mile from the mirror is nearly fifteen yards, 
and at forty miles is about six hundred yards 
in width. So aman standing anywhere within 
this width can, if he looks in the right direc- 
tion, see the flash — brightest, of course; if he 
stands at the middle point. After the mirrors 
are ready, a small screen, mounted on a light 
tripod, and turning on hinges by means of a 
small handle, is set in front of the flash of 
light so as entirely to cut it off. The screen 
is turned down by means of the handle, and, 
the pressure being released, a small spring 
quickly snaps it back into place. Thus a tiny 
flash of sunlight is allowed to escape toward 
the distant signal station, where it is read as 
a “dot”; a longer flash is read as a “ dash”; 
while a slight pause, when no flash at all is 
seen, is, to those who are reading, a “ space.” 
Much practice is needed either to send or 
receive messages correctly with the heliograph, 
and various things tend to confuse messages. 
So that it is generally thought best not to es- 
tablish signal stations too far apart, because 
they may be cut off by haze, smoke, fog, or 
even low clouds. Windy weather, too, disturbs 
the mirrors, and often causes such a shaking of 
the parts that the flash resembles a jagged flash 
of lightning. Of course, on extremely cloudy 
days heliographing must stop. But, as a mat- 
ter of interest, it may be stated that, under 
the most favorable conditions, the flashes from 
an eight-inch mirror have, with the assistance 
of field-glasses, been read at a distance of one 
hundred and eighty-three miles. This was ac- 
complished by an officer of the United States 
Signal Corps, who, in September, 1894, sig- 
naled messages successfully from Mount Ellen, 
Utah, to Mount Uncompahgre, Colorado. 
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Somewhat similar in its idea to the helio- 
graph, but intended to be used at night, is 
the “ flash lantern.” The latter has almost en- 
tirely replaced the “torch,” which for night- 
signaling was formerly used in a like manner 
to the flag. The flash lantern in its present 
form is like an ordinary lantern, but provided 
with a powerful reflector and a.screen door. 
A sliding key is so connected with the latter 
that it can be very quickly opened and shut by 
the pressure of the hand. The same alphabet 
is used as in telegraphing and heliographing, 
and the letters are known by the length of the 
flashes which are allowed to escape. For long- 
range night-signaling, experiments have been 
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tried with a lantern burning magnesium ribbon, 
and doubtless at no very distant day the elec- 
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tric light will be used entirely, since from bal- 
loons or air-ships electric signal-flashes may be 
read for hundreds of miles over land and sea. 
The fullest and most interesting series of 
experiments in heliograph signaling attempted 
and carried out in this country were those 
made during the spring of 1890 in Arizona 
and New Mexico. This desert portion of 
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our country was the best adapted to the pur- 
pose, because of the long periods of cloudless 
weather, the clear atmosphere, and the wide 
stretches of perfectly level country varied by 
mountain peaks, from whose lofty summits 
the widest extent of country was seen. Before 
this general practice, military reconnaissances 
were made from the army posts in these two 
Territories, and from the reports sent in a map 
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of an extended heliograph system was drawn 
at the headquarters of the department, show- 
ing the exact position of each of the proposed 
stations, and the connecting stations with which 
each was intended to talk. The system ex- 
tended from Whipple Barracks, Arizona, to 
Fort Stanton, New Mexico—a distance by 
shortest lines of over five hundred miles. But 
the whole network of connecting lines em- 
braced in all its parts a total distance of 
about two thousand miles. In two weeks of 
general practice, over thirty-seven hundred mes- 
sages and ninety-two thousand words were ex- 
changed by about a hundred and sixty officers 
and soldiers, operating on twenty-five different 
stations, and using forty-one heliographs. As 
a matter of progress and improvement in sig- 
naling, the results attained were most gratify- 
ing; but, added to this, the knowledge gained 
of the country, and of the position of the prom- 
inent mountain peaks, was such that, in case of 
future warfare by Apache or Mexican forces, 
a ring of signal stations could at once be es- 
tablished which would quickly send to one an- 
other and to bodies of troops news of move- 
ments along the border, so that couriers need 
not go on that dangerous and difficult duty. 
The heliograph was used this way during the 
Apache fighting of 1885 and 1886; and, although 
the system was still an imperfect one, that wily 
chieftain, Geronimo, was several times prevented 
from slipping away into Mexican territory by 
the timely warning of the heliograph. It is 
said that some of the Apaches were amazed by 
the mysterious sun-flashes, and supposed the 
troops were actually talking with the Sun Spirit, 
and that as a spirit he was advising them in 
regard to their actions. 

During the heliograph practice of 1890, of 
which I have made mention, my camp was sit- 
uated in a most uninviting spot — a sandy plain 
in southern New Mexico, utterly devoid of ver- 
dure of any kind, except the ever-present cactus 
and Spanish bayonet. Stretching immediately 
above camp was a conical-shaped hill, on 
the summit of which, within a space of about 
twenty feet diameter, was established my signal 
station. In the center a stout oaken post was 
planted firmly in the ground, and to it was 
screwed the large station-heliograph, intended 
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to send signals to the two farthest stations on 
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by heliograph, and by us signaled eastward and 


the main line, — one distant sixty-six and the westward over the main line to all stations in 


other thirty-nine miles,—while near to it was 


the system. It arrived at the extreme stations 
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MAP OF THE STATIONS USED IN SIGNALING IN 1890. 


the smaller service-heliograph, on a light tri- 
pod, and intended to connect with the nearest 
military post, situated off the main heliograph 
line, and thirty-one miles distant. Although 
there were seven operators besides myself on 
duty at the station, we were kept quite busy ; 
and when the official messages began coming in 
from the chief signal-officer, we were all on our 
mettle to receive and transmit them as skilfully 
and as accurately as possible. According to 
previous instructions, the first few days were 
devoted to local practice, in order to perfect 
all the instruments before more important work 
was begun. Then came the official “ through 
messages ”— orders from our chief, intended to 
be sent along the length and breadth of the 
system. And finally a test message in verse, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty-nine words 
in the body of the message and twenty-seven 
words in signature and address, was sent to us 





in a very short time with very few errors. I 
well remember how eager we all were when 
we knew this long-looked-for test-message was 
coming. 

Stretched out at full length on the sandy 
hill, seven anxious pairs of eyes looked most 
intently at the little interrupted flashes of light 
which sparkled from the home station, thirty- 
one miles away; and as letter after letter and 
word after word were read aloud, they were 
duly recorded on paper. Although the flashes 
could easily be read with the naked eye, we 
preferred to run no risk, and, accordingly, all 
our field-glasses were brought into use; and so 
afraid were we of losing a single word that not 
a man moved a hair’s breadth from his position 
until the whole of the message was received, 
and the steady “open flash” announced that 
the senders awaited our “ acknowledgment.” 
Then, with a jump toward the big heliograph, 
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we soon had the message flashing over sixty- 
six miles of air space toward Bowie Peak, and 
safely started on its long journey across the 
breadth of Arizona. At the same time, the 
“ service-heliograph ” being adjusted on our 
eastern neighbor, the poetic verses were soon 
hastening toward the misty outlines of the San 
Andreas Mountains. 

This interesting practice of the heliograph 
systems of Arizona and New Mexico was the 
most successful work of the kind ever ac- 
complished, not only in this country, but in 
any other, and put the use of the heliograph 
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as a means of signaling on a firmer basis than 
ever before. 

As a matter of fact, a knowledge of signaling 
can be made extremely useful, at times, even in 
the ordinary walks of life ; and a rough signaling 
outfit may, on the spur of the moment, be made 
out of the commonest materials at hand. With 
a few feet of flannel tied to light poles, or even 
with a handkerchief tied to a cane, good results 
may be obtained for short distances. And I 
once knew a young officer who, with an old 
looking-glass, communicated over a distance 
of fifty-five miles. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A LAND OF DREAMS. 


So they tucked the English cabin-boy down 
in a little bed by the fire, and left him to rest 
and to dream, 

But when morning came, sleep had not done 
for him all that they had hoped it would do, for 


he lay in a stupor until noon, and then, but half 
arousing from his stupor, he wandered in his 
wits all through the night, and the next day, 


and the next. His mind was far away. He 
talked of strange countries where the trees were 
as tall as the tower upon the village church, 
and bore nuts the size of a man’s head; and he 
told of water-spouts that tossed great vessels 
about like chips; and of fish that sang in the 
starlight, and of others that sailed with little 
sails like a fleet of fairy boats; and of winged 
fish that sprang from the sea and flew like birds 
in the air; and whispered of fires that burned 
in the water at night, the spirits of the drowned, 
and, shuddering, murmured of murder and of 
sudden death. 

Otten and often the girl who sat beside him 
and dampened his burning lips with water 
would put her fingers in her ears and hurry 
from the room, her blue eyes full and her voice 
trembling with indignation. “ Mother, how 
could they treat him so?” she cried. “I did 
not think that there were men so cruel in all the 
world!” 

The boy would often cover his face with his 
hands as if to shut out things he had seen. 


At times the blood in his head throbbed so 
that it seemed to him as if it were some one 
beating tattoo on a water-butt with a hand-spike. 
His ship seemed to be going up and down in 
the trough of a troubled sea, years without end, 
over thousands of miles where no land was; 
and the shambling water gurgled and would 
not be at peace; but everything went up and 
down until he could bear it no more, and 
cried out, “Stop it! oh, stop it, and leave me 
to rest!” 

Then out of the reeling helter-skelter of the 
dream came a firm, cool hand that laid itself 
on his forehead and steadied him a little, and a 
woman’s voice that said cheerily, “ Yes, we will 
stop it as soon as we can. So take this, now, 
down thy red lane, and then we shall be better 
anon.” ‘Thereupon something was put into his 
mouth which was both bitter and sweet; the 
horrible sense of rolling ceased, and he drifted 
away to sleep. 

At last he came to a still, white place where 
the dreams and the stupor ended, and he came 
back to himself again, half-way between sleep- 
ing and waking, with a curious giddiness in his 
head, which seemed somehow to be strangely 
akin to an emptiness in his stomach. 

Half unconscious, he lay quietly collecting 
his scattered wits, as yet not knowing at all 
where he was, nor being wide awake enough to 
wonder. 

The rolling of the sea was gone; the sliding 
waves were still; and instead of the stifle in 
the ship, he smelled so sweet a perfume that he 
thought he must have fallen asleep in a garden 
walk bordered with wallflowers. 
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His skin was cool and pleasantly moist; all 
his weariness was gone, and he had not an ache 
from his top to his toe; but he was as weak as 
so he discovered as soon as he tried to 
And then, all of a sudden, he was aware 


a rag; 





** HE WAS LYING IN A TRUNDLE-BED BESIDE A CHEERY 


of a wonder of linen about him, as sweet and 
fresh and clean and cool as newly gathered 
flowers. With the wondrous, grateful sense of 


absolute cleanliness came the deeper sense of a 


perfect peace in which no sound jarred heavily, 


or was abrupt or noisy, but was softened and fell 
smocthly on his drowsy ear. Across his up- 
turned face a little breeze was blowing gently, 
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bringing with it a warm, rich odor as of flowers 
blooming in the sun, so fragrant, thick, and 
fruit-like that he could almost taste it. Every- 
thing about him was so linen-sweet and pure, 
and he so clean and free from pain, that he 


FIRE, IN A WHITE-WALLED, BEAUTIFUL LITTLE ROOM on 


thought he must certainly be dead and some- 
how come into heaven. 

He straightway opened his eyes to see the 
glory and wonder around him, and for a mo- 
ment almost stopped breathing. He was lying 
in a trundle-bed beside a cheery fire, in a white- 
walled, beautiful little room, with dark oak- 
beams above him; and all the place was full 
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of light and of comfort and good cheer, and 
all about was the pleasant sound of human 
habitation. 

On a trivet in front of the fire a bowl of stew 
was warming, and there was a brisk and busy 
sound of bubbling in a pot. The air of the 
room was perfumed with an odor like that of 
spikenard, and on a stool by the hearth lay a 
bunch of wild bergamot diffusing a pungent 
fragrance. 

In all his life before he had never seen a 
place so clean, nor dreamed that there could 
be one so free from dirt and grime. There was 
not the slightest trace of smoke upon the 
chimney-curtain; shovel and tongs, poker and 
andirons, the nose of the carved bellows, the 
very chain upon the spit, and the trammels 
that held the pot, were scoured until they 
sparkled like bits of burnished silver. 

The plastered walls were as white as cream, 
and the wainscot shone like satin. The nails 
in the high-backed chairs twinkled in the fire- 
light ; even the saucepan on the hearth gleamed 
like a golden mirror; the very floor was as 
white as the page of a book, and over it white 
sand was strewn in wandering latticework pat- 
terns as crisp and clean as winter frost upon a 
window-pane. 

The chimney-corner and hearth were laid in 
snow-white tiles, glossy and clean enough to 
have eaten from if one had had a mind to; and 
the jambs of the open fireplace were set about 
with tiles on which impossible little blue farmers 
were driving improbably little blue horses up 
tiny blue hills where little blue mills were wav- 
ing their stubby blue sails, and chubby blue 
boats as round as cheeses, with little blue skip- 
pers as round as churns, were floating along 
on blue canals. On each side of the fireplace 
were high-backed chimney-seats, cushioned with 
leather, and curtained overhead to ward off the 
whispering draughts, while across the mantel 
was stretched a trim little curtain of print as 
fresh as the skirts of a demoiselle. 

Everything was as crisply sweet and exqui- 
sitely clean as a new-blown April daffodil, and 
full of a cordial wholesomeness that filled the 
boy’s heart with delight. Peacefully smiling, 
he looked about and merrily laughed to himself. 

As he did so he grew conscious of a high- 
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keyed, humming sound that arose above al! the 
other slighter sounds, and filled the air like the 
hum of a hundred yellow bees or the note of 
a distant organ. 

Thrusting his arms behind him, he sat up, 
although at first his head went round and 
round with a sudden giddiness. 

It was afternoon, and the day was so bright 
that the sunshine dazzled him. The window- 
sash with its leaded panes was open, and the 
snow-white linen curtains moved softly in the 
light breeze. Beyond the window he saw a 
tree against the sky, its leaves shaking in the 
wind, and making a sound like the ripple of 
water. He could hear a far-away bleating 
of sheep, and the distant sound of a shingler’s 
hammer, and now and then the far-off blow- 
ing of a horn. 

On the window-sill stood an hour-glass in 
which the sand was running—a_ wavering 
streak of dusty light between two sunlit bub- 
bles; and seated in the open door, at a little 
spinning-wheel, with her eyes upon the hour- 
glass, sat a young girl spinning flax. 

Her little foot made the treadle fly. She had 
slipped off and set aside her shoe, and her slen- 
der, crimson-stockinged ankle danced in the 
sunlight. Her lips were slightly parted; her 
blue eyes were bright; her slender fingers 
seemed bewitched as they drew out the shining 
thread. The sunshine falling across her face 
filled her lips with a ruddy glow; the flying 
shadows played among the hollows of her 
braided hair; her own slim shadow on the 
floor was pretty as a picture. She was fairer 
than the fairest English girl the cabin-boy had 
ever seen; but of who she was or where he was 
he had not the least idea. He watched the 
thread spin out like the cobwebs of a dream. 

Then, ail at once, she snapped her thread 
and stopped the flying wheel, slipped on her 
small buckled shoe, and, springing to her feet, 
turned with laughing countenance to the hour- 
“T have beaten thee again, old snail!” 
she said merrily. “I have spun three skeins, 
and still thou art not run out. Thou art a 
lazy-bones!” She took up the glass, and was 
shaking it to hurry the lingering sand, when 
her eyes met those of the wondering boy. 

Her bright face paled with quick concern, 
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then flushed with eager pleasure; for by his 
questioning expression she saw that he had 
come to himself. 

Quickly laying her finger upon her lips, she 
hurried across the room. “ Mother,” she called 
at the inner door, “ mother, the boy is himself 
again.” 


When Barnaby Lee awoke from the sleep 
into which he fell shortly thereafter, the day 
was done, the candles were lighted, and the 
little fire was glowing cheerily on the hearth. 
The bowl of stew was empty, and upon a settle 
by the bed was a glass of Moselle in which a 
few sharp herbs had steeped. “That ’s very 
bitter,” said Barnaby, making a faint grimace. 

“Things that are good for us always are,” 
said the girl, who stood by the bedside; “ and 
some of them are bitterer than feverwort. Nay, 
do not answer me,” she said; “speech is not 
good for thee. Thou hast been ill for a month 
or more, and thy brains are no bigger than 
that.” She held up her little finger-tip, and 
her merry blue eyes twinkled. 

He did not speak, but still looked up at her 
with a questioning, troubled face. 

“ Nay, now thou art thinking,” she said ; “ and 
it is not good for thee. Think not at all; con- 
tent thyself with rest; there will be plenty of 
time for thought when thou art grown stronger. 
Sleep, boy, and rest thy weary bones, and I 
will do thy thinking for thee. I am a master 
thinker. 1 know what thou wouldst ask with- 
out thine asking; I have a wizard in my wits, 
and I know many wonderful things. But let 
this be enough. Thou art in the Director- 
General’s house in the fort at New Amsterdam, 
and thou shalt soon be sound again if care can 
make thee so. Then what shall befall I know 
not; that exceedeth my knowledge. But when 
thou hast gotten thy strength again and the Di- 
rector-General cometh, then we shall see what 
we shall see, and know what we shall know, 
for he is the father of the law, and sitteth in 
the judgment, and Justice goeth behind the 
door until he hath had his say. And that is 
enough for thee to know until he comes; I shall 
not tell thee any more lest thou shouldst have 
a nightmare.” 

Then, stooping by the bedside, she smoothed 
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the crumpled pillows, “Sleep, lad,” she said, 
“and the just Lord God shall say what will 
betide. We are the sheep of his pasture, 
and our days lie in the hollow of his hand. 
Dost say thy prayers? Then pray with me 
that God will keep us every one in safety. 
And sleep, for thou hast much need of it.” 

For an instant she bent and brushed his hair 
back from his forehead. With the cool, sweet 
firmness of her fingers a sense of peace and 
rest seemed spread across his mind. “ Good 
night; rest well!” she said, and turning, she 
blew out one candle, and taking up the other, 
left the lad to his own thoughts. 

A little while he lay awake, striving to knit 
his wits together; then the tired brain said, 
“No; we need a good sleep more!” and si- 
lence came and filled the little room with 
peace. 

And this was Whitsun-Tuesday, in the end 
of the month of May. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 


Ir was an evening, and the rain was pouring 
down. The lights had been out this good 
while, and there was no sound but the hoarse 
calling of the sentinels on the wall, and the 
dash of the rain beating against the windows. 

Now and then a door would open some- 
where in the house, and the lead-cased win- 
dow-sashes would rattle with the draft. Men’s 
voices came and went by intervals, half muffled 
by the rain, with the tramp of weary horses 
and the heavy clash of arms. There was a new 
sound in the house. The rain-drip seemed 
to come indoors, to gather into footsteps, and 
to walk with a heavy, measured tread about 
the floors. Then the voices and the footsteps 
ceased and everything was still. 

Barnaby lay sleeping in a press-bed in the 
wall. His strength had grown with the flying 
days, and he slept very soundly. 

A press-bed is a strange one, built into 
the wainscot like a closet, with folding-doors 
which stand open at night, so that the sleeper 
may have fresh air. The mattress rests upon a 
shelf which runs the length of the closet, and 
the pillows lie at the head of the shelf behind 
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short curtains of print. The sleeper in a press- 
bed, like a hermit in his cave, peers forth un- 
seen, reviews the world, and takes no part in its 
affairs. 

So, like a hermit, Barnaby lay oblivious to 
everything, ten thousand miles away in dream- 
land. How long he slept he did not know; 
perhaps it was an hour. Then a rustling of 
papers, the rattling of steel, the scraping of 
damp powder from the pan of a flint-lock pis- 
tol, the smell of meat, and the thumping of an 
unfamiliar footfall, gathered through the roar 
of the down-pouring rain, and with them light, 
that crept into the crannies of the wall: Bar- 
naby grew conscious of a presence. 

At first he thought he dreamed it; then, 
waking, was assured of it. In through the 
cracks of the press-bed came a streak of candle- 
light, and in the room beyond the little shel- 
tering curtains of print was the almost inaudible, 
unmistakable, constant whisper of sound that 
reveals a living presence ina room. Drowsily 


turning over, Barnaby pushed open the shutter, 
and drawing back the little curtain, looked out. 


The hearth where a little fire had burned to 
ward off the constant dampness was dark and 
cold ; but on the center-table six candles, stand- 
ing in a clump, were burning together in a haze 
of light. In an arm-chair by the table sat a dark, 
brooding man, with a platter of bread and meat 
before him and a flagon of wine by his side. 
He was clad in raiment somber in color and 
severe in style, but of rich material and hand- 
some make. His broad white linen collar 
drooped upon his shoulders; his jacket was 
black velvet with slashes at the elbows, through 
which his fine white shirt-sleeves puffed like 
bursting cotton-bolls. Upon his breast was a 
golden brooch with a coat of arms upon it, 
token of honorable service in wars long since 
gone by, and now forgotten by the world, but 
not by him. 

On the wall behind him his shadow hung 
like a cloud; but his grim face, lighted by the 
candle-glow, stood bright against the gloom. 
He was dark-skinned, dark-eyed, iron-mouthed, 
and stern, with a high-arched nose like an eagle’s 
beak, and a fierce but scholarly brow. His 
chin was bare, but his upper lip was fringed 
by a short mustache. On his head he wore a 
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tight skull-cap of fine black India silk, which 
seemed to add new darkness to his already 
gloomy countenance. 

At his elbow, over the back of a chair, hung 
a heavy cloak, from which the exhaling damp- 
ness rose in a faint gray cloud of steam. Over 
the cloak hung a leather belt, with a short, 
straight, common-appearing sword, beside which 
leaned a cross-topped, ivory-headed staff. 

In the shadow under the table was one foot 
thrusting a buckled shoe against the table-leg. 
There was only one; the other was gone, and 
the leg of the man was gone with it. He 
wore instead a wooden leg, fashioned of ebony 
strengthened by silver bands, and strapped fast 
to his muscular thigh. The lower end of this 
wooden leg protruded across the floor, unbend- 
ing and comfortless, and forever unfitting the 
wearer for leading a soldier’s life. 

But when Barnaby Lee saw that ebony leg 
with the silver bands upon it, his heart sprang 
up until it seemed to be beating against the 
cords of his throat, and all at once he was hot 
and cold as if with a chill and a fever. For 
along the Atlantic coast men well knew that 
wooden leg— wooden leg, iron heart, and the 
hand of the mighty hater, who made the English 
along those shores go quaking in their shoes. 

It was Peter Stuyvesant, the Director-General 
of the colony of the Dutch, a man more feared 
by his jealous foes than were all the rest of the 
Dutch together. They called him the “ Bull in 
the China-shop” and the “ Lame Peacock”; 
but they feared him. They called him “old.” 
He was not old, but only worn with bitter care 
and many disappointments. They called him 
“His Majesty,” “Peter the King,” and mocked 
him behind his back; but when they met him 
face to face they honored him. Shrewd of 
head and ready of hand, the English marveled 
at him, and, opposed by even those whom he 
ruled, he sat upon his throne as fierce, as dark, 
and as solitary as an eagle on a cliff. His leg 
he had left at St. Thomas, in battle with the 
Spanish, and here, in the director-generalship 
of a struggling New-World colony, he was pen- 
sioned off, like an old lame dog, with a kennel 
and a bone—and a poor enough bone, in all 
conscience. But there was that in the gleam 
of his haughty eyes, and in his air of harsh 
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authority, that drew men of fine, high temper to 
him like swords to a magnet; and Barnaby, 
fascinated, lay there, peering at him through the 
curtains, unable to turn away his glance, and 


scarcely daring to breathe. 
On the table before the governor lay long ac- 


“‘HE SUDDENLY RAISED HIS FIST, 


counts and letters on which his dark eyes glow- 
ered like smoldering coals. As he read, he was 
eating meat and cheese with a crust of hard 
black bread, and drinking wine from the flagon. 
But as he read he ate less and less, and finally 
not at all. He held the flagon of wine awhile 
untouched in his upraised hand, then set it 
down, his face dark with gathering wrath, and 
spreading the rattling paper out before him 
upon the table, he set his clenched hands one 
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upon each side of it, and so perused it to the 
end. Then he suddenly raised his fist with a 
look of uncontrollable fury, and struck the open 
page as if it were the countenance of a man 
whom he hated. “ Had I thee here,” he said, 
“T would hang thee as high as Haman! | 


BARNABY LEE. 


AND STRUCK THE OPEN PAGE.” 


would have thine head from thy shoulders for 
these wild deeds of thine! Appeal to Holland? 
Thou shouldst appeal with thine head upon a 
tray!” 

Then he sank back into his chair with his 
hand above his eyes, and a gloom came upon 
him like a shadow. “I am playing my cards 
alone,” he said, “like a fool at a king’s court. 
What is to be done?” Here he sighed hea- 
vily. “Nay, not what is to be done, for that is 
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plain to see; but how to do what needs be 
done! I cannot see the way.” He shook his 
head, and dropped his hand with a weary, baf- 
fied gesture upon the table, and in their hollow 
sockets his dark eyes gleamed fitfully. “ There 
needeth a man, or we are all undone. And 
given the man, what then? Nay, I cannot see 
how to contrive!” With a gesture of despair, 
he took up a pen and began the draft of a letter. 

“ To the Honorable, Wise and Prudent, the 
Very Discreet States-General /” 

“¢ Wise and Prudent’? Bah!” said he. 
“ Long Island is lost and gone from our hands. 
The farmers at the Red Hill are driven from 
their steadings. The English throng upon us 
everywhere, and flourish like evil weeds. They 
even beard us in our gates, and make a mock 
of us. Oh, for the power to wage just war! I 
would still hold them off!” 

Then he was silent, while his pen ran over 
the paper. 

“ Haste; make haste, mynheeren /” he wrote 
below the letter when finished, “ 7 God’s name, 
haste!” 

“ They would not haste if the Binnenhof were 
falling upon their heads.” 

With that the sorely handled pen split up 
between his fingers,and a great blot streaked 
the page. He sat up with blazing eyes, and did 
not trust himself to touch the ill-starred letter- 
draft again. “ Mynheer Van Ruyter,” he called. 
“What! Here!” 

The thin man in the snuff-brown suit came 
in hastily from an anteroom, and fell to snuffing 
the candles to cover his nervousness. “ Your 
Excellency,” he began, “ Most Gracious and 
Valorous ! —” 

“Tssst!” said Stuyvesant, “don’t waste the 
time; take that all for granted, and come to the 
point.” 

Mynheer Van Ruyter trembled so that he put 
out the candle he was snuffing. 

“Let be, mynheer; we are dark enough 
now !” said Stuyvesant, impatiently. ‘ Nor cross 
me more with empty words: I am troubled 
enough already. Copy me this letter, and 
quickly ; it must go on ‘ The Keys of Calmar’ 
at ebb-tide in the morning.” 

The Director-General sank back into his 
chair again with his chin on his breast. 


There was no sound then but the nervous 
scratching of the Secretary’s pen and the cease- 
less rush of the rain. Barnaby slowly moved 
himself, for he had grown a little stiff, and his 
shoulder ached from lying in one position, 
Softly rubbing his cramped arm, he lay back 
upon the pillow. There was so much comfort 
in the bed, and the linen was so sweet and cool, 
that he relaxed his tired muscles with a little 
sigh. The Director-General raised his head at 
that, and looked around the room. But as he 
did so the Secretary pushed the finished letter 
from him, and taking up the sand-box, shook 
sand across the sheet to absorb the undried 
ink. The Director-General turned back, and 
staring at the candles, said bitterly, “ Mynheer, 
are we but a puppet-play, that men may handle 
us with strings and laugh to see us caper?” 

The Secretary clasped his hands apprehen- 
sively beneath the table. 

“Tam to pay the burgomasters and sheriffs 
out of the municipal chest, and the municipal 
chest is empty,” continued the Director-Gen- 
eral, savagely. 

The Secretary bowed his head, and looked 
uncomfortable. 

“ And I am to build the-city wall, and there is 
nothing with which to build it. And I am to 
exterminate the savages; yet the mad trades- 
men of this city sell them guns, and powder by 
the keg. I am bidden to hold our boundaries 
against whatever trespass, and to maintain our 
title against every claim with adequate resist- 
ance; but I must use no force. I am to wage 
successful war, and never shoot a gun.” 

“War?” stammered the Secretary. ‘“ What 
mad, unhappy thought is this? Your Excel- 
lency, it is such peace that not so much as a 
dog doth wag his tail.” 

Stuyvesant looked into the Secretary’s flinch- 
ing eyes. 

“ Mynheer Van Ruyter,” said he, slowly, “I 
say unto you, in the words of the old pro- 
verb, ‘ Beware of a dog that does not wag his 
tail.’ You call it peace, and are content because 
everything seems still. I tell you, Mynheer 


Van Ruyter, there is danger in the wind.” 

Van Ruyter turned suddenly pale. 

“ A crisis hath arisen,” continued Stuyvesant, 
“which we must meet with instant action, or 
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reap a hurricane. I need a man for a critical 
mission. He must be crafty, wise, and true, 
sure and ready, quick at argument, smooth and 
soft, a gentleman and a courtier, brave, and 
able to stand for himself, unsupported, as if the 
universe backed him. If not these, we are un- 
done. Name him, mynheer; I need him.” 


CuHapPTER XIII. 
“ A SWORDER AND A BRAVO.” 


“NAME me the man for this mission, Myn- 
heer Van Ruyter,” said the Director-General, 
beating on the table with his fist. 

The Secretary wrung his hands until his 
knuckles cracked: “I know none such, your 
Excellency, unless, perchance, you go yourself.” 

Stuyvesant looked at Van Ruyter in scorn. 
“A fool,” said he, “doth truckle when he is 
asked for truth. There is no man whom I 
dare trust except Captain Martin Kregier; no 
man save him alone of whom I may command 
devoted service.” 

The Secretary bit his lip. “ Your hand hath 
lain too heavily to be beloved, your Excel- 
lency.” 


“To be beloved ?” said Stuyvesant, with a - 


grim look. “ Nay; men take me like a medi- 
cine — not for love, but because they must. It 
is the penalty of power that I have lost my 
friends. I trust I shall never prove so weak as 
to lose mine enemies! ” 

As he spoke he turned, with a bitter face, to 
the papers upon the table. “Willem Beeck- 
man writeth me that there have been no ar- 
rests; that Gerrit Van Sweringen still goes free, 
and hath not given bail, but hath appealed to 
Holland in defiance of us all.” 

The Secretary shivered. “Gerrit Van Swer- 
ingen is here.” 

“ Here ?” said Stuyvesant. 
here ?” 

“Whatever pleaseth him, your Excellency, 
as he doth everywhere,” said Van Ruyter, 
twisting his hands together under the table. 

“Then why have ye not taken him?” ex- 
claimed the Director-General. “ Why have ye 
not taken him and hanged him out of hand?” 

“He hath been—he hath been in Bush- 
wyck,” the Secretary stammered. 


“ What doth he 
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“Then why didst say that he was here? 
Thou saidst that he was here.” 

“ Here, there, and everywhere,” replied the 
Secretary, desperately. “ One cannot lay finger 
upon him, and dare not if one could. He 
walketh the streets as bold and free as any 
other man, with a long sword dangling by his 
side, and pistols in his belt. He is a rapier- 
rattling firebrand, a sworder and a bravo.” 

Peter Stuyvesant knit his brows and stared 
at the candle-flame until the pupils of his eyes 
were scarcely more than pin-points in the light. 
“* A rapier-rattling firebrand, a sworder and a 
bravo,’” he muttered bitterly to himself. “ It 
hath a merry sound. He hath two feet, and 
goeth through the world like a soldier. “A ra- 
pier-rattling firebrand, a sworder and a bravo”! 
Who would not be a bravo with all that the 
fellow hath? A head to think, a hand to fight, 
and youth to back it all—a bold heart and 
a ready sword. Why, the world is at his feet!” 

His wrath had died into a melancholy thun- 
der. Then suddenly a sparkle lit up his fierce, 
unhappy eyes; he sat up swiftly in the chair, 
and struck his fists sharply together. “Upon 
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my soul,” he muttered, “ there have been worse 
adventures.” His voice, for one moment, caught 


the ring of eager youth. “ Ay, there have been 
worse adventures, and on hazards more forlorn!” 
Then suddenly he almost laughed at a strange, 
fantastic humor which had filled his mind. 
“TI know him for a man of parts; he hatha 
stinging wit; he writeth like a counselor, and 
cometh of noble blood. Is Captain Martin 
Kregier here?” he asked, suddenly turning to 
Van Ruyter; and now his dark face was all 
alight. “ Call Captain Kregier.” Then he sat 
with a new, eager air, until Captain Martin 
Kregier came striding into the room. 

A fearless old mustache was he, in action 
resolute, bold of heart, and blunt in his de- 
meanor, and from head to foot the brownest 
man in all New Amsterdam. His face was 
browned by the wind and sun; his hair was 
short and curly, and made a crisp brown fringe 
along the edge of his old brown steel cap. 
His high-topped leather boots were brown ; so 
were his shabby breeches. His dented breast- 
plate was weathered brown and scarred by 
many a long and hard campaign. The sword 
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which swung at his side, like himself, was short, 
stout, and brown, and when he spoke his very 
voice seemed almost brown, it was so burly 
and bluff. “ Your Excellency, here am I,” he 
said, and stood there like a ramrod, with his 
hand to the rim of his cap. 

“ Kregier,” asked the Director-General, “dost 
thou know Gerrit Van Sweringen ?” 

The soldier’s quiet eyes awoke. “ Mynheer 
Gerrit Van Sweringen ?” 

“ Either with or without the ‘ mynheer’?” 

A flush crept up the soldier’s cheek. “I 
fought him once,” said he. 

“So?” exclaimed the Director-General. 
“Then thou knowest him passing well.” 

“T know him well enough. He threw my 
sword into the cabbage-patch. I do not speak 
with him.” 

Peter Stuyvesant’s dark eyes began to dance 
as if with the far-away ringing of swords; a 
light wakened in their depths, yet still he frowned 
grimly. ‘They tell me he hath been lording it 
here in our streets like a master.” 

Captain Kregier’s head went back, and his 
broad, square shoulders straightened. “ Why 
not?” he said quietly. “He maketh it good, 
and that is a soldier’s title. 
to the brawny and brainy. The rest may go 
walk in the alleys.” 

“Then I would that thou wert a brainy man,” 
cried Stuyvesant. “I would lay thee a street 
that should reach from here to everlasting glory ; 
for thou art faithful and true, and devoted in 
our service. I would trust thee with my life — 
and with my honor, too.” 

The captain’s quiet eyes were steady. “I 
am but what I am,” he replied. “The good 
God did not give me brains. Perhaps it was 
his purpose; brains are not required by the 
regulations of the army.” His voice was as 
steady as his eyes. “I can do as I am bid.” 

Stuyvesant’s voice shook. “ We know that, 
Kregier,” he said, “ for we have used thee hard 
and long, and on many a trying campaign. 
’T is good; but alas! it is not good enough— 
like the heel of the old Achilles. There com- 
eth a place where bidding ends, and a man 
must think for himself. Captain, I need a man 
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who thinks, and need him most bitterly.” W ith 
that he was silent, and leaned upon the chuir- 
arm, his chin set in his half-clenched hand, 
and his eyes flaming sullenly. “ What doth 
Gerrit Van Sweringen here ?” he asked. 

The captain looked the governor square in 
the face. “He doeth very many things that 
others leave undone.” 

Mynheer Van Ruyter’s telltale eyes began 
to cringe. 

“Tt was he,” continued Kregier, “and Jan 
Reyndertsen, the gunner, who headed the vol- 
unteer company that took the English pica- 
roons.” 

“That took the English picaroons!” ex- 
claimed Stuyvesant. ‘“ Mynheer Van Ruyter, 
I was not informed of this.” 

The Secretary tried vainly to meet the Di- 
rector-General’s gaze. ‘“ Your Excellency,” he 
began, “ there were some other things —” 

“That were more to thy credit,” said Stuy- 
vesant. 

The Secretary shrank beneath that wither- 
ing scrutiny, and fumbled nervously among the 
papers upon his desk. 

“If thou wouldst shuffle less and deal more 
manfully,” said the Director-General, with scorn, 
“thou wouldst not have to lie awake so many 
nights for shame. Get thee to bed; there is 
no place for cowards in my council; I will call 
the corporal to see thee safe home.” 

When Van Ruyter had gone, Stuyvesant 
turned and looked at Kregier. “Captain Kre- 
gier,” he said, “who doeth as he is bid, sup- 
pose I bade thee take this man, this Gernit 
Van Sweringen ?” 

Kregier answered quietly: “I should order 
me a coffin, a well-made nut-wood coffin with 
silver handles to it; then I should go and 
try to take him.” 

Stuyvesant smiled; it was a grim, pleased 
smile ; then for 2 moment he was silent. “ Sup- 
pose I bade thee fetch him here ?” 

“T could make a fair endeavor.” 

“ Then make thy fair endeavor,” said the Di- 
rector-General; “for I would speak with him.” 

Kregier touched his battered cap, turned on 
his heel, and was gone without a word. 
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“YOU SEE THIS MUSTANG HERE? WELL,— 











HE ’S WILD AND VICIOUS, AND — 








HE MUST BE THOROUGHLY — 
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THIs is the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Who guarded the castle and 

kept the books 
For Giant Thunder Bones. 


THIs is the Gnome with beard so gray 
Who digged for gems all night and day 
To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Who guarded the castle and kept the books 
For Giant Thunder Bones. 
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a & his is the Princess of Wandel- 
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: Who, while playing a game of 
Mumblepeg, 
Was caught by the Gnome with beard so 

gray 
Who digged for gems all night and day 





To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Who guarded the castle and kept the books 
For Giant Thunder Bones. 
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HIS is the Prince so brave and 
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Till he found the Princess of Wandeltreg 
Who, while playing a game of Mumblepeg, 
Was caught by the Gnome with beard so gray 
Who digged for gems all night and day 

To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 

Who guarded the castle and kept the books 
For Giant Thunder Bones. 
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Till he found the Princess of Wandeltreg 


~\ Who, while playing a game of Mumblepeg, 


is the Goblin 

with fingers so 

frail 

Who hopped with ease over 
mountain and dale 
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As he chased the Prince so brave and so grand 
Who sailed over 


sea and rode 
over land 


Was caught by the Gnome with beard so gray 


"Who digged for gems all night and day 


To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Who guarded the castle and kept the 
books 
For Giant Thunder 
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IS is the Witch 

—— with Broomstick 

and Cat 

Who sputtered and snarled and 
shook her tall hat : . 

When she missed the Goblin with fingers so 
frail 

Who hopped with ease over mountain and 


dale 
As he chased the Prince so brave and so grand 
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Who sailed over sea and rode 
over land 
Till he found the Princess of Wan- 
deltreg 

while playing a game of Mumblepeg, 
Was caught by the Gnome with beard so gray 
Who digged for gems all night and day 
To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Who guarded the castle and kept the books 
For Giant Thunder Bones. 
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last comes the Kobold who slept 
while ’t was light 
And did all the housework in the dead 
of the night 
To worry the Witch with Broomstick and Cat 
Who sputtered and snarled 
and shook her tall hat 
When she missed the Goblin 
with fingers so 
frail 
Who hopped with 
ease over 
mountain 
and dale 





As he chased the Prince so brave and so grand 
Who sailed over sea and rode over land 
Till he found the Princess of Wandeltreg 


Who, while playing a game of Mumblepeg, To please the Dwarf with anxious looks 
Was caught by the Gnome with beard so gray Who guarded the castle and kept the books 
Who digged for gems all night and day For Giant Thunder Bones. 


Stella Doughty. 



































A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. 





By Auice BALCH ABBOT. 


[This story was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER XI. 


“ Now, Miss Thurston, I should really con- 
sider it a great favor if you would tell me 
exactly what you think of it all.” 

The speaker was Mr. Gillette, the owner of 
the steam-yacht “ Daisy,” which at that mo- 
ment was pushing her shining black nose 
through the waters of the Hudson on her way 
to meet the war-ships in the lower bay. 

It seemed to Essex that the question came 
at the first moment that she had had time to 
draw a long breath since the party of three 
had left Trinity Churchyard. On their return, 
they had found Miss Bruce awaiting them with 
the news that a message had been received 
from the yacht that the start must be an hour 
earlier than according to the original plan. A 
few hurried mouthfuls of breakfast had been 
followed by a rapid drive to the dock, where a 
boat was in readiness to carry them to the 
jaunty steam-yacht lying at anchor a short dis- 
tance out in the stream. 

With the arrival on deck had come rather a 
trying ordeal for Essex. The rest of the party 
was made up of gentlemen, all apparently friends 
of Mr. Bruce and his aunt, for all had come 
eagerly forward to pay their respects to the 
lady as soon as she was seated beneath the 
stern awning. 

Essex, standing at Miss Bruce’s elbow, shyly 
acknowledging her own introductions and 
watching the delight with which the lady’s 
bright greetings and replies were received, had 
felt a wave of wonder go over her head as to 
how such a brilliant and sought-after person 
could have seemed such a perfect companion 
for her little-girl self. 

Then, just as the thought had begun to bring 


with it a slight shadow of loneliness, Miss 
Nancy had said to her nephew: “ Henry, 
do take this child forward; the idea of con- 
fining her to the stern in this agéd fashion! ” 

After that Essex’s place was in the bow. 

With a sudden thrill, the little yacht bounded 
forward, out past the Battery, black with the 
waiting crowds, and on into the broad reaches 
of the bay. 

As she came abreast of Governor’s Island, a 
dull boom sounded far away to the southward. 

“Fort Hamilton and Fort Wadsworth salut- 
ing!” exclaimed Mr. Gillette. “It won’t be 
long now before we shall see them.” 

“Take my glass, Miss Essex,” said Mr. 
Bruce. “ Your eyes can see farther than mine, 
and I want to prove that my lenses are better 
than those in Mr. Gillette’s field-glass.” 

On flew the Daisy, with the two motionless 
figures in her bow, each with a field-glass turned 
toward the far gap in the southern and north- 
ern shores. 

“Miss Essex,” asked Mr. Gillette, “ have 
you ever seen a war-ship ?” 

“‘ No, sir.” 

“ Ah, then my chances are certainly the best 

Essex made no response. At that instant 
two objects had appeared in the vision of her 
glass, the one dark, the other light, side by side, 
with masses of smoky haze hovering in the sky 
above them. She gave a quick little gasp. 

“T think — yes, I am almost sure — that there 
are the cruisers!” 

“TI declare, Bruce; I believe she ’s right 

There was a moment’s waiting for complete 
assurance, and Mr. Bruce’s glass was returned 
with a hasty “Thank you so much!” Then 
back over the deck flashed a pair of heels as 
fleetly as if the polished surface were the home 
slope at Thurston Island. 

Alas for the manners which had - hitherto 
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been martialed in such fine array! Forgetful 
of everything but the news she bore, cap in 
hand, and with every lock that could be coaxed 
from the flying braids afloat in the lively breeze, 
Essex danced up to the group in the stern, cry- 
ing breathlessly : 

“Miss Nancy—oh, Miss Nancy, they are 
really coming! Mr. Gillette and I played the 
‘guessing game,’ and I won!” 

Stern and steady, the double line of mag- 
nificent steel monsters came proudly up the bay. 

It seemed to Essex like some strange, won- 
derful dream—the dissolving view of steep, 
steel-plated sides, and grim gun-mouths frown- 
ing from turrets and casemates; of gold-laced 
officers standing in motionless state upon lofty 
bridges, and strange foreign faces peering down 
over the railings; last, and perhaps most fasci- 
nating sight of all, the changing emblems afloat 
at the sterns, as squadron after squadron swept 
by: the red cross of England, the black of 
Russia, France’s horizontal tricolor, and Hol- 
land’s vertical bars, the flaunting scarlet and 
yellow of Spain, the green of Italy and Brazil 
—never was a prettier lesson in flag-geography. 

And still, at every gap between the foreign 
vessels, the glances of Miss Bruce and the little 
girl at her side, like iron to a magnet, went over 
to where the gleaming hulls of the American 
“White Squadron” showed in fairest relief 
against the green New Jersey shore. 

Two thirds of the column’s length, the Daisy 
suddenly wheeled about. 

“ Gillette wants to be up at the Battery in 
time to see the ‘ Miantonomoh,’” explained Mr. 
Bruce to his aunt. “She is to fire the salute at 
the unveiling of Ericsson’s statue. We shall be 
able to see the rest of the fleet from there.” 

So back over her course raced the Daisy, 
coming up just in time to see the low-lying 
decks and immense turrets of the powerful coast 
defender emerging from the cloud of smoke fol- 
lowing the last of her twenty-one-gun salute. 

“You said she was a monitor, did you not?” 
asked Essex. 

She had been standing at the rail beside Mr. 
Bruce, gazing with all her eyes at the interest- 
ing monster resting so easily upon the water. 

“Yes, my dear; that is what they call her,” 
was the answer; but it was a strange voice that 
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spoke. Essex had been so deeply absorbed in 
the Miantonomoh that she had failed to notice 
Mr. Bruce’s departure. 

Now, looking up quickly, she saw standing 
at her side the member of the party who, even 
in the embarrassment of the moment of intro- 
duction, had immediately been classed by her 
as one of “ the people who look as if there were 
stories about them.” Broad-shouldered and 
over six feet tall, with a grand head covered 
with masses of iron-gray hair, and a face whose 
expression might have been too stern had it 
not been for an expression of sadness in the 
deep-set eyes, the stranger was one to attract 
attention in any gathering. 

Essex faced her present situation with a de- 
cided feeling of awe. 

‘She does n’t bear much resemblance to the 
first of her line as I remember seeing her thirty 
years ago,” said the gentleman. 

There was no sign of fear in the face turned 
to his. “Do you mean, sir, that you saw the 
real, true Monitor ?” 

“I certainly did; and on her way to meet 
the Merrimac, too. It was one afternoon when 
I was crossing the ferry between New York 
and Brooklyn, just around the corner, there,” 
pointing to the southern side of the Battery. 
“ A large tug steamed down the river, followed 
by the strangest-looking marine structure that 
most of us had ever seen. It was the craft 
afterward known as ‘The Yankee Cheese- 
box ’— Ericsson’s much-discussed invention, 
on her way, as was then thought, to Wash- 
ington. A few days later all the world knew 
what had been shut up in that ‘box.’ Do 
you think, my dear, you could tell me what 
it was?” 

The sudden question brought the color to 
Essex’s cheeks. “I am sure, sir, that you 
know much better than I.” 

“But it would be most gratifying to me if 
you would prove your remark true.” 

Essex felt that there was nothing to do but 
to undertake the task. 

“There was Admiral Worden,” she said, 
thinking her way slowly, “and Lieutenant 
Greene — and the men —and the guns — and 
what they accomplished, not only driving away 
the Merrimac, but all the saving —” 
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“ What saving ?” inquired the senator. 

“The ‘ Minnesota’ and the other frigates, and 
the ships at Annapolis and Washington; then 
there was the proving that Ericsson and the 
navy men who believed in him were right.” 

“ Anything else ?” 

Essex knit her brows. There was something 
else, but the question was, how to express it. 
Suddenly a satisfactory way out of the difficulty 
seemed to present itself. Facing suddenly about, 
she stood perfectly quiet, pointing in eloquent 
silence to the noble fleet still passing up the 
Hudson to its place of anchorage. 

“T congratulate you heartily, my dear,” was 
the gentleman’s pleased comment. “TI shall 
be glad to feel that some of the present genera- 
tion realize the debt the world owes to Ericsson. 
Ah! here is Mr. Gillette. I wonder if he can 


tell us how soon we are to make a landing.” 

“That depends entirely upon your word, 
Senator Caxton; I have persuaded the rest 
of the party to remain for luncheon and after- 
ward to go for a short run up the river; but if 
you would prefer to be put ashore —” 


Essex did not hear the rest of the conversa- 
tion. The knowledge that she had been talk- 
ing with so great a person as a United States 
senator completely overwhelmed her, and she 
began to feel decidedly shy and uncomfortable. 
A beckoning smile from Miss Bruce came as 
a most welcome diversion, and, with a shy 
“Excuse me,” she crossed the deck to that 
lady’s side. 

“What did you and the senator find to talk 
of?” asked Miss Nancy. 

“The Monitor—not the Miantonomoh, but 
the Merrimac one. He saw her when she 
started for Hampton Roads, but I do wish I 
had known about his being a senator before I 
talked to him.” 

“ What difference would that have made?” 

“Why, I should n’t have dared to talk at 
all.” 

“ And that would n’t have been best, at all. 
The senator is very fond of young people. My 
grand-nephews are devoted to him.” 

“Are you and he quite well acquainted, 
Miss Nancy?” 

“Yes, indeed. He is one of the senators 
from our State, and lives in the next house to 
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that of my brother Robert, with whom I make 
my home when I am there.” 

Essex wondered if it would be what her 
mother condemned as “idle curiosity” if she 
should inquire if the senator always looked so 
sad. She had made her decision to be on the 
safe side by not risking the question when Miss 
Nancy spoke again: 

“ Essex, in the story I told you last night, do 
you remember the name of the boy whose life 
my brother saved ?” 

“James Caxton,” answered Essex, promptly. 
“Qh,” with a quick catch in her breath, “ is 
the senator a relative of that boy ?” 

“ He was the boy himself, dear.” 


CuHaPTER XII. 


LuncHING aboard the Daisy was a most de- 
lightful experience. 

With her first glimpse of the bewildering little 
saloon, with its sea-green and silver fittings, its 
polished table all a-glitter with glass and silver, 
having as centerpiece a wonderful trophy-cup 
filled with a yellow glory of nodding daffodils, 
Essex knew that her ideas of yachting-meals 
must needs be enlarged at once. And later 
on, in the enjoyment of the four hours following 
the pretty meal, she came very near deserting 
her preference of sailing as the most desirable 
means of locomotion. 

With the bluest of skies above and of water 
below, in the teeth of the strong fresh wind, the 
Daisy sped away northward ; under the grand 
overhanging cliffs of the Palisades, along by 
the soft outlines of the Croton hills, and out 
into the broad reaches of Haverstraw Bay; 
the little yacht then, just in sight of the lofty 
Dunderberg, poked her saucy prow in at the 
southern gate of the Highlands, paused, turned 
on her heel, and started back to the city. 

“TI am sorry you must miss the finest part of 
the river,” said Mr. Gillette, as the yacht swung 
around. 

But Essex was quite content. “It does n't 
seem as if there was any more sight-seeing left 
in me,” she confided to Miss Bruce, as they 
steamed down the river. However, when they 
came once more to the Palisades, she discovered 
that she was quite ready to change her mind. 
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The sun was fast dropping to its setting, and 
inshore, beneath the tall cliffs of the western 
side, the river was already in deep shadow. 
But over by the eastern bank the afternoon 
sunshine fell in all its brightness upon the two 
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“SHE STOOD QUIET, POINTING IN ELOQUENT SILENCE TO THE NOBLE FLEET 
” 


STILL PASSING UP THE HUDSON. 


mighty columns of cruisers, with the tiny cara- 
vels swinging at their head. 

This time, much to the satisfaction of two of 
her passengers, the Daisy passed directly beside 
the American ships. The “ Philadelphia,” the 
“Atlanta,” the “San Francisco,” the “ Balti- 
’ were left astern. 

“Do you suppose any of them will ever do 
any fighting?” Essex asked Mr. Bruce, who 
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more,’ 


was standing between her and his aunt, ready 
to answer any questions as to the names and 
classes of the vessels. 

“You mean any of our ships?” 

“ Yes, sir; I mean any of these we see to-day.” 

“Supposing _ they 
should, what would 
be your idea as to 
their probable behav- 
ior?” he asked in re- 
turn. 

“Mr. Bruce!” There 
was no mistaking the 
note of indignation in 
the little girl’s voice. 

“So you think there 
would be no question 
as to their invincibil- 
ity?” 

“ Oh-h,” exclaimed 
Essex, “I beg your 
pardon. I thought you 
asked something quite 
different.” 

“Then your answer 
to my first question 
would have been —?” 

“Just as the United 
States Navy always 
has behaved!” 

“But whether they 
would be victors or 
not?” 

“Why, nobody could 
tell that, could they ?” 
asked Essex, seriously. 
“So many things might 
make a difference. But 
of course there could 
be only one answer to 
the other question.” 

Mr. Bruce, apparently satisfied, turned next 
to his aunt. 

“What is your opinion of the new navy, 
Aunt Nancy?” 


'”? 


“Opinion!” exclaimed Miss Bruce. “This 
is no time for making opinions. The sight of 
those white beauties has made a girl of me 
again. And really, at this moment, old lady 


that I am, I believe I would give anything I 
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possess to have had a hand in the equipment 
of one of them.” As she spoke, so beautiful a 
flush deepened in the soft cheeks, and the dark 
eyes flashed in a fashion so enchanting, that 
for one instant Essex felt as if she stood face to 
face with the charming young girl Miss Nancy 
must once have been. 

One instant only, then the lady’s pretty, low 
laugh dispelled the illusion. 

“The idea of a person in caps and specta- 
cles forgetting herself in such crazy fashion! 
It is well that no one but you, Henry, and 
Essex — who, of course, is as foolish as I— 
heard the nonsense.” 

But some one else had heard. Essex, hap- 
pening to turn at that moment, caught sight of 
Senator Caxton standing a short distance away, 
and from the expression of his face she knew 
that Miss Bruce’s words had been overheard, 
and that in some way they had pained him. 

With the guilty feeling of having surprised a 
secret, the little girl immediately gave her atten- 
tion once more to the river, wishing at the 
same time, with all her heart, that she might 
know more about so interesting a person as this 
senator seemed to be. 

It certainly did seem as if “ wishes were to 
be horses” during this wonderful visit, for a 
short time later, as the carriage containing Miss 
Bruce and her little guest drove away from the 
dock, the former remarked : 

“Essex, there is a favor I am thinking of 
asking you to do for Senator Caxton and me; 
only, before telling what it is, I want you to 
know a little more about that friend.” 

Essex lifted her face from the great bunch of 
daffodils which Mr. Gillette had thrown into 
her lap as the carriage had started. 

“Miss Nancy,” she exclaimed, “ how could 
you have known!” 

“ Partly because it is exactly what I should 
have wished at your age, and partly because, 
after hearing the story I told last evening, it is 
right that you should hear this one also. 

“Tt begins very much in the same way as 
that one, with a boy growing up with a longing 
to go to sea. But in James Caxton’s case there 
was no one to sympathize with the longing, for 
he was an only child, and his mother had died 
when he was a baby. His father was one of 
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the most prominent of the merchants engaged 
in the great Oriental shipping trade here in the 
city. When he was fourteen, and his father 
told him of the plans made for his going away 
to school, James at once declared his deter- 
mination to go to sea. 

“ The commander of the frigate ‘ Yellowstone’ 
being in his office one morning, and happen- 
ing to speak of his need of a ward-room boy, 
Mr. Caxton offered James for the place, but 
on the sole condition that no favors what- 
ever were to be shown him. And, much against 
his own wishes, Captain Cross consented.” 

“‘ Did it cure the boy ?” asked Essex. 

“That, dear, is what no one has ever been 
told. Whatever the cause, the fact remains that, 
returning from his first voyage, that of which i 
told you, he left the frigate and went to school, 
thence to college, and afterward into the office. 

“When he was twenty-eight his father died, 
leaving him at the head of one of the largest 
importing houses in the city. He filled the 
position admirably for two years, and then the 
surprising news went abroad that he was about 
to leave the city. 

“ Of course there were many conjectures as to 
what the next move would be; one rumor was 
of Australia, one of California, and one of a five 
years’ voyage around the world. 

“ Of all his friends, perhaps we were the only 
ones who did not take part in conjecturing. 

“It happened that just at that time the 
doctor had pronounced the sentence of exile 
upon my younger brother, Robert, saying that 
only by such a life as could be spent in the 
open lands of the West could he hope to regain 
and hold his health. And then, as a solution of 
Robert’s difficulty, James Caxton came forward, 
saying that he had decided to settle in the 
West, and asking as a favor that he might ac- 
company Robert. So they went together, and 
have been the closest of friends, neighbors, and 
business partners ever since.” 

“Have they always lived in Wineegan?” 
asked Essex. 

“Yes, dear; and a very good thing it has 
been for that State. James Caxton was one 
of the first delegation sent to Congress; he 
has twice been governor, and might be again 
if he would consent; now he is serving his 





x01] 
second term as senator. It is a great record, 
is n’t it? But in no way too great to match 
the sacrifices with which it began.” 

“Miss Nancy, are you sure his giving up 
the sea was a sacrifice ?” 

“As sure as anything but the senator’s own 
word could make me; and also as sure as 
I am that whatever were his plans after clos- 
ing up his business, they were zof to settle in 
Wineegan till he heard about my brother.” 

Essex regarded her daffodils for a moment, 
then said slowly: “ That makes another brave 
story for me to remember.” 

“Suppose,” said Miss Bruce, “that you put 
it in the same list with your especial favorites — 
the sea ones, I mean: for the senator’s might so 
easily have been one of that kind. Only you and 
I know it is all the braver for being as it is.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As the butler closed the door behind them, 
Miss Bruce placed a caressing hand on each 
of Essex’s shoulders, and looked closely down 
into her eyes. 


“T am wondering if it is n’t my duty to order 
this little frigate close-hauled for the night. 
Don’t you suppose if mother were here she 
would consider that there had been ‘action’ 
enough for one day?” 

“Oh, Miss Nancy! I am not one bit tired; 


at least, my legs are not. Of course hearing 
and seeing so many new things has made me 
feel rather ‘jumpy’ in my mind. But I sha’n’t 
think them all over now. I shall wait till I 
can do it with mother. Don’t you like to save 
your ‘ thinkings over’ for especially nice times ? ” 

“T am afraid my ‘ thinkings’ are not quite so 
easily managed,” laughed Miss Bruce; “but I 
want you to promise to do your best at taking 
a nap. We shall dine an hour later to-night, 
so there will be plenty of time.” 

Essex gladly gave her word, skipped up to 
her room, and straightway prepared to carry 
out Miss Bruce’s bidding. But alas for her 
fine intentions! Hardly had her head touched 
the couch-pillows and her eyelids shut them- 
selves down with a snap of determination, when 
through her mind flashed a disturbing thought. 
She suddenly remembered that Miss Nancy 
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had never told what that mysterious “favor” 
was to be! 

How could she be expected to rest? But 
there was her given word; so, selecting the 
one of her “ putting-to-sleep ” methods which 
usually served for such extremely wakeful oc- 
casions as the nights before Christmas and 
Fourth of July, she prepared to do her best. 
Before the close-shut lids rises a long, low wall 
broken by two broad gaps. Over the one at 
the left comes jumping a fat white sheep, which 
trots steadily along to the break at the right, 
leaps again, and vanishes just as sheep number 
two appears at the left; then comes another, 
and another, and then — 

Essex sat up and rubbed her eyes. Mary, 
the maid, was lighting the gas. The new white 
dress lay on the chair beside the fire, and over 
the low fender were hanging the long silk stock- 
ings, while beneath them gleamed the silver 
anchors on the little black slippers. Mary 
crossed the room. 

“ Miss Bruce said, miss, that I was to help 
you dress as quickly as possible, and as soon as 
you are ready, you are to go in to her.” 

It was a very sleepy little head that sub- 
mitted itself to Mary’s offices; in fact, Essex 
felt as if she were not more than barely awake 
even when the maid exclaimed : 

“There, miss, if you will just take a look to 
see if everything is as you like, I think that is 
all.” 

Essex turned to the glass. There was cer- 
tainly no fault to be found with the two shin- 
ing braids, plaited in their smooth and shining 
strands by the maid’s deft fingers. 

“It looks beautiful!” was the little girl’s 
enthusiastic comment; “only,” as her glance 
reached the unadorned tasseled ends, “ did 
mother forget to put in my white ribbons ?” 

“No, miss; but Miss Bruce directed that I 
was to tie on no ribbons whatever.” 

“Oh!” and Essex was wide awake in a 
moment. “Then that is all, Mary; and thank 
you very much.” 

“ My dear,” exclaimed Miss Nancy, as Essex 
came forward to where the lady was resting 
on the couch by her bedroom fire, “ will you 
allow me to say that some one — and I think it 
must have been your mother—seems to have 
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designed the prettiest dress-up sailor-suit that 
could possibly be imagined. I wonder” —she 
paused to unroll a little package that lay in her 
lap —“ whether it would spoil the effect to ask 
you to wear these.” 

There was no mistaking the white-starred 


“THE FIRST TO WEAR THEM AFTER FIFTY YEARS’ 


lengths of dark-blue ribbon; Essex drew one 
quick breath. 
“ Miss Nancy, they have never been worn!” 
“No, dear; but I have decided that it is 
quite time that they should be. This is what 
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I meant when I spoke of your doing a favor 
for Senator Caxton and myself. I have always 
felt sure that it would be a pleasure to him to 
see the ribbons worn; but until now I have never 
found the person whom I was willing to have 
do the wearing. See,” taking up the ribb« 
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KEEPING.” 


“there are two widths; the narrow, intended 
originally, I suppose, for sleeve-ties, will do 
nicely for the knot under your collar and for 
your hair; and this wide is in two lengths, one 
of which will be just right for your sash. You 
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see, little. girl, I am taking your consent for 
«ranted; but you understand you are to do 
exactly as you wish.” 

Exactly as she wished! Essex could scarcely 
believe her ears. Only last night she had been 
hardly daring to hope that some time in the 
future, when she and Miss Bruce had become 
old and tried friends, she might, perhaps, be al- 
lowed a glimpse of the precious ribbons; but 
now to be the first to wear them after fifty 
years’ keeping — it was little wonder that her 
breath should be quite taken away. However, 
Miss Bruce seemed to understand. Without 
waiting for a spoken answer, she pointed to 
her dressing-table, saying : 

“Then, if you will bring me my scissors to 
trim the ends, we will put the ‘ Union-Jack’ 
finish to this little navy costume as soon as 
possible.” 

Very still indeed did Essex stand as the 
shining silken lengths were tied into bows at 
the ends of her braids and fastened about her 
waist. The only drawback to her delight was 
the fear that it might be a sad experience for 
Miss Bruce. 


But when she faced about for the arranging 
of the knot beneath her collar, she saw no trace 


of sorrow in the face so near her own. There 
was only a beautiful, grave sweetness, that 
changed suddenly into the loveliest smile as, 
with a final caressing touch to the carefully tied 
knot, Miss Nancy leaned forward and kissed 
the little face above it. 

That made everything right, and Essex 
Thurston went downstairs in the most con- 
tented frame of mind. Crossing the long draw- 
ing-room, she went on into the fire-lit library. 

A slight metallic rattle attracted her atten- 
tion. Turning quickly, she saw a stranger step 
out from one of the heavily curtained recesses 
—the most gorgeous stranger, resplendent in 
gilded buttons and glittering epaulets, who 
bowed low to the little figure standing on the 
hearth-rug, saying: 

“ Pardon me for having disturbed you. 
weapon seems to be refractory.” 

As he bent his head above the scabbard, 
Essex made an attempt to rally her bewildered 
wits. Who could the gentleman be, and was 
his uniform that of the army or navy ? 


This 
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A moment’s attention seemed sufficient to 
adjust the sword ; then the officer came forward, 
and offered his hand, saying : 

“ Now let us proceed to become acquainted. 
I suppose you must be one of the Wineegan 
Bruces?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” was the quick reply. 
only Essex Thurston.” 

“* Only Essex Thurston,’” the gentleman re- 
peated. “I should say that was a statement 
which needed an explanation. Let me see. I 
have heard of an Essex earl, an Essex countess, 
a county, and a frigate, but never of an Essex 
little girl. I wonder—” Here a swift glance 
took in the whole of the little figure before him, 
from the white-starred ribbons and the symbols 
on the collar down to the gleaming ornaments 
on the little slippers. “I declare,” he exclaimed, 
“T believe the frigate must have had something 
to do with the business! Am I not right?” 

There was no resisting the genial face and 
voice, so Essex shyly gave a short explanation 
of her name. 

As she finished, the officer’s courteous “ Thank 
you very much, my dear, for satisfying an old 
man’s curiosity,” made her wish that there 
was some polite way of securing the same ser- 
vice for an equally curious young woman. 

Miss Bruce’s entrance solved the difficulty. 

“ Commodore Leigh!” she exclaimed. “ This 
is indeed a happy surprise. I had no idea that 
you were to be in the city.” 

“ Neither had I, madam, until two days ago. 
But the ships proved too strong a magnet, and 
I found myself turning up this morning, just in 
time to cheer them as they passed up the river. 
I met Henry an hour ago, and he insisted on 
my dining here.” 

“T consider it a most fortunate happening. 
It seemed strange that we were to have no rep- 
resentative of the navy with us at such a time. 
Essex, my dear, I am more than glad to have 
the opportunity to introduce you to Commo- 
dore Leigh. If I had only known of it be- 
fore,’— and here Miss Bruce looked decidedly 
mischievous,—“ I think I should have found 
the time to tell you another story.” 

“So Miss Nancy has been spinning yarns 
for you, Miss Essex. Suppose you confide to 
me the subject of her latest one.” 
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At that instant, with an appropriateness that 
made Essex actually jump, Senator Caxton 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Will you excuse Essex one moment, Com- 
modore?” And Miss Bruce laid an arm about 
her little guest’s shoulders, drawing her close 
to her side as she stepped forward to meet the 
advancing guest. 

Essex never knew whether the senator’s at- 
tention was attracted to the ribbons in some 
silent way, or whether his keen eyes — Essex’s 
own were fixed on the floor — discovered the 
fact for themselves. But when at the words, 
“ My dear, I wonder if you realize what a privi- 
lege is yours to hold such a place in Miss 
Bruce’s affections,” her hand was taken in a 
hearty grasp, and she gave one glance into 
the gentleman’s face, in some way she knew 
without question that Miss Nancy’s hopes had 
all been realized. 

As Commodore Leigh and the senator ex- 
changed greetings, Mr. Bruce came into the 
room, followed directly by the announcement 
of dinner. 

The commodore stepped quickly forward. 

“T hope, Miss Nancy, that it will cause no 
confusion in your arrangements, but as senior 
officer present, the command of this little craft 
certainly devolves upon me.” 

Miss Bruce smiled her assent, and Essex laid 
her hand upon the gold-banded sleeve. Then, 
during the short march to the dining-room, she 
addressed all her powers to the difficult task of 
keeping the new slippers from fairly dancing 
with excitement from the proud experience of 
keeping step to the rattle of a real sword and 
scabbard. 

As was to be expected, the conversation dur- 
ing dinner was principally of war-ships and their 
management and construction. Essex found it 
very interesting but somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand. However, by the time Miss Bruce 
rose she thought she had at least succeeded in 
learning the distinction between barbettes and 
turrets. 

At Miss Nancy’s suggestion, Essex bade the 
gentlemen good night before leaving the room, 
coming last to the commodore, who held the 
portiére aside for Miss Bruce and herself to pass. 
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“ Miss Essex,” he said, as he took her hand, 
“did you ever hear what the sea-serpent said 
when she caught sight of your famous name- 
sake rounding the Horn?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“¢Snuffers and extinguishers! There go the 
lights of London town!’” 

Essex’s soft laugh showed her immediate ap- 
preciation of the remark; but Mr. Bruce said: 

“One moment, Miss Essex; I refuse to laugh 
where I do not understand, so I demand an 
explanation.” 

“‘I suppose,” said the little girl, “that it was 
because she captured so many whalers. Uncle 
told me that he once read that Captain Porter 
dimmed the lights of London for two years.” 

“Just so,” was the commodore’s comment. 
“ And now good night. I am very sorry that 
my duty will take me elsewhere to-morrow, but 
Friday morning I shal] return to my present 
command, and she will please understand that 
no orders but mine will hold good for that day. 
Do I make my meaning clear ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the demure answer given by 
the lips, but the blue eyes supplied most satis- 
factory emphasis as Essex turned and followed 
Miss Bruce from the room. 

At the foot of the staircase they paused, and 
Miss Nancy stooped to say good night. 

“TI hope, dear, that the visit is proving all 
you expected.” 

“T was just thinking,” said Essex, slowly, 
“that I should n’t wonder if this is going to be 
the happiest day I have ever spent.” 

Essex’s verbs were rather perplexing. 

“« Going to be ?’” questioned Miss Bruce. 

“When I have told mother about it, I mean. 
Of course it could n’t be ¢he happiest till she 
has had something to do with it; could it ?” 

“Certainly not; and when an even happier 
day comes, I hope the mother herself will be 
with you.” 

What could it possibly be ? 

But Miss Nancy only smiled into the won. 
dering eyes. “There are chances for a great 
many kinds of happiness ahead when one is 
only twelve,” she said. 

And with this happy prophecy sounding in 
her ears, Essex went upstairs to bed. 


(To be concluded.) 


























Some of the readers 
of Miss Abbot’s serial, 
“The Frigate’s Namesake,” may have seen in 
newspapers a statement that Captain Lawrence 
never used the words so long connected with 
his last battle. A Hartford newspaper, indeed, 
printed a story that the expression, “ Don’t give 
up the ship!” was invented by an editor who 
wrote an account of Lawrence’s death during 
the fight between the “Chesapeake” and the 
“ Shannon.” 

It is unpleasant to doubt that the brave Law- 
rence made use of the heroic words, and our 
readers will be glad to learn that the evidence 
is all in favor of the truth of the story. In fact, 
the surgeon’s mate of the Chesapeake, in giving 
sworn testimony about the battle, said: “He 

ordered me to go to the deck, and tell 
the men to fire faster, and not give up the ship.” 

While this is not exactly proof that Captain 
Lawrence used the words éefore he was carried 
below decks, yet it shows that the idea and he- 
roic resolve were in his mind, and, in connec- 
tion with the tradition, makes it seem probable 
that he did give the order as has been believed. 

THERE was a period 
when it was not altoge- 
ther absurd to say: “ It must be true, for I saw it 
in a book.” Then few books were printed, and 
those few were meant only for the learned. 
Whatever was put into print was first carefully 
weighed and considered to see if it were worth 
keeping. But now print is so common that 
every sort of idea, saying, or notion may be 
sent out to the world in the decent black of 
printer’s ink, and so dressed may outwardly 
compare well with words of true wisdom and 
worth. Therefore young readers must look on 


“DON'T GIVE UP 
THE SHIP!” 
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“ PRINT.” 








print with less reverence than it gained from 
their fathers or grandfathers, and must be on 
their guard against foolish or false words and 
statements. 

It has recently been well said: “If we are to 
believe advertisements, the ‘opportunity of a 
lifetime’ is something that occurs every few 
days.” You must judge of printed statements by 
their source —just as you judge what is said to 
you by the worth of the speaker. 

A BRIGHT boy sends an 


AUTOGRAPHS. 
of books, 


excellent list 
every one of which he has read and enjoyed, 
and asks our opinion as to collecting auto- 
graphs. ‘This question is easy to answer: It 
depends on the method used in collecting them. 
A distinguished man or woman should be treated 
with the same courtesy as if undistinguished, 
and a favor should never be asked as if it 
were a right. To write one autograph is a 
trifle; to write a hundred is an onerous task. 
If you can obtain autographs without being a 
bore or intrusive, by all means collect them; 
but it is better never to collect a single auto- 
graph than to lose your self-respect by beg- 
ging for them without right or reason. 

One ofthe greatest plea- 
sures connected with litera- 
ture is the benevolence of telling others where 
they may find what will interest them. If a 
boy, for instance, is interested in military mat- 
ters, and enjoys accounts of forts, it is delightful 
to recommend to him the English translation 
of Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Annals of a Fortress,” in 
which the distinguished French engineer and 
antiquary tells of the art of taking fortified 
places. He selects an imaginary bit of elevated 
ground, and tells its story from the earliest days 
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READING. 
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to the present, showing how it was attacked 
and defended by the Gauls, the Romans, sol- 
diers of the Middle Ages, and by armies using 
irtillery. Boys who like the subject will be ab- 
sorbed in the book. Others may prefer another 
volume, wherein the same author tells the his- 
tory of a house in a like manner. 

CARE OF THE In this department one 

EYES. or two items have been 
published in regard to the eyesight. But so 
close is the connection between books and the 
eyes that it will be well to return to the subject 
once more. Much reading is done by young 
folk at night, by artificial light. No doubt you 
are already aware that the light should be 
bright, not too far away, and preferably at the 
left and a little back of the reader. There is 
another precaution, however, not so often borne 
in mind. If the light—such as a lamp —is 
within a foot or two of the eyes, it is wise to 
interpose a screen that will shut off the heat 
between the flame and the eyes. Otherwise 
the warmth of the light tends to dry the eyeball, 
and to irritate its surface. If the reader has not 
tried this simple remedy for tired eyes, he will 
be surprised to learn what a difference such a 
non-conducting screen will make. 

In a Massachusetts li- 
brary a record was kept 
of the books taken out by boys and girls, and 
then a statement was made to see what reading 
they preferred. About half of the books chosen 
were fairy stories, which were read by both 
girls and boys; a quarter of the whole number 
came under the head of “ history,” meaning, it 
is explained, histories relating to the Ameri- 
can Revolution and Civil War; and next in 
number were works of adventure and travel. 
Children, it is said, do not like to be bothered 
by rules and regulations in a library, and the 
less of these they deal with, the more likely 
they are to take out books and to enjoy them. 

THE learned Oxford 
professor, John Rhys, 
thinks it likely that the fairy folk about whom 
there are so many stories and legends handed 
down from remote times in Ireland and Great 
Britain were a real race. He believes that the 
fairy stories are based upon experiences with 
this queer people, who seem to have been small 
Vo. XXVIII.— 58-59. 


WHAT CHILDREN 
LIKE TO READ. 


REAL “FAIRIES.” 


in stature and dark in complexion. Probably 
they lived underground,— not knowing enough 
to build houses,— and supplied themselves with 
food by hunting and fishing. They were fond 
of music and dancing, but were far from honest, 
stealing whatever they could lay hands upon. 
Like most small races, they seem to have been 
sly and shrewd, and to have been looked upon 
as workers in magic by the larger races. 

It is not difficult to see how, in an age of 
ignorance, strange stories would be told of the 
“little people,” and how these tales might 
grow into the fairy stories of later days. 

CHILDREN are often 

DON’T HURRY. 
eager to read the books 
which are best known and oftenest spoken 
about. They like to be “ grown up,” and long 
for the time when they can read the books 
written for their elders. When told they will 
be wise to wait, they wonder why, and become 
full of curiosity and impatience. ‘They often 
tease their parents into letting them read novels 


’ 


and “ love-stories” long before the proper age, 
and if allowed to satisfy their desire are almost 
always disappointed. Even if they do not con- 
fess it, they find the “celebrated novels” very 
dull and slow, and wonder how grown people 
can admire them. Still worse, by reading too 
early the works of some really great author, 
they form the opinion that he is “not worth 
reading,” and never look at his pages again. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the ab- 
surdity of such conduct; yet many a reader 
has spoiled Thackeray or Dickens or Trollope 
or George Eliot for his own future reading by 
attempting to digest their novels long before 
the literary teeth are ready for such food. Re- 
member that there are plenty of good books 
for all ages— more than you can possibly read. 
Wait until some one in whom you have confi- 
dence tells you you are old enough to read cer- 
tain books of established reputation. Scott’s 
works, for instance, will be a daily joy and 
blessing if you do not take them up too early. 
And when you read a book that is worth while, 
do not skip everything but the conversations 
and adventures. If you find a book that is 
not worth while, skip all you can. 

PRIZE CONTEST. ReEsULT of second contest 
will be printed next month in this department. 


’ 














NATURE AND SCIENCE. 
No natural object can be ugly, repulsive, uninstructive, or unentertaining if we see it as 
it is, and have knowledge of its place and purpose. 


The wonderland of childhood must henceforth be sought within the domains of truth 
The strange facts of natural history, and the sweet mysteries of flowers and forests, and 
hills and waters, will profitably take the place of the fairy lore of the past. 


Cuartes C. Assott, M.D 


Joun G. Wuirtier. 








ORIGINAL OWNERS OF OUR SEAL FURS. 


THE first wearers of sealskin coats, which are 
of special interest in February and March, were, 
of course, the fur-seals; and as we usually 
think of furs in connection with snow and ice 
and cold weather generally, it may seem a little 
strange to learn that some seals should wear 
fur jackets directly under the burning sun of 
the equator. By far the best skins, however, 
and the greater number used for making cloaks, 
come from the Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea, 
and the Commander Islands, off the coast of 
Kamchatka. Not very long ago, over one 
hundred thousand seals were killed on these 
islands each year; but, unfortunately, many are 
now killed at sea, and their numbers are growing 
less year by year. Still, enough are left to seem 
very many to one who never saw the thousands 
upon thousands that once Ifved on these little 
islands, although if any one actually counts a 
great herd of seals, he will find that a thousand 
seals spread over the rocks make a great show. 


One can get nearer to the home-life of these 
fur-seals than to that of any other wild animal, 
and by using a little caution, and taking care 
not to stand so as to show against the sky-line, 
it is quite possible to go within twenty or thirty 
feet of the fur-seal families, and to study them 
as well as if they were in the New York Zoo. 
Happy families they can scarcely be called; 
there is too much growling and quarreling 


}4naa'' 


THE VERY RARE AND CURIOUSLY COLORED RIBBON-SEAL 


Only a very few of these seals have been discovered, and but lit- 
tle is known of their habits. On a smooth ground-color of either 
blackish brown or yellowish gray, it seems as if nature had sportively 
laid on some broad yellowish-white ribbons. 
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among the big male seals for that. As for the 
females, they take life more easily, and, save for 
an occasional snap or snarl at one another, or 
at some strange little seal that has ventured too 
near, pass most of their time in sleep. Now 
and then they go off to sea for fifty, a hundred, 
or even a hundred and fifty miles to catch 
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diving for stones and shells, sporting in the surf, 
or playing “king of the castle” on the rocks 
just off the shore; and when they are tired of 
this they come on shore and tear up the long 
ribbons of kelp, or climb up the rocky hillsides 
and hide in the nooks and crannies among the 
big boulders, or wrestle with one another, grow! 


A GROUP OF THE ORDINARY FUR-SEALS 


* The original owners of our seal furs.” 


fish, coming home in a week or so to care for 


their baby seals. Only one of these little fur- 
seals is shown in the picture, because when a 
few days old the little fur-seals move back from 
the ground occupied by the old seals, and there 
they stay for a month or so until they are ready 
to go into the water and learn to swim. When 
they have mastered this art they have fine times 


ing and biting in play just as the big seals 
growl and bite in deadly earnest. And after 
all this sport they curl themselves up by dozens 
and dozens and sleep. This is a pleasant part 
of a seal’s life, but there is another side to it, 
when the young seals leave their island home 
and start south to pass the winter in the sea 
and get their own living. Just what happens 
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to them we do not know, nor is it pleasant to 
think of; but of all the thousands that leave 
not more than half come back, and of all the 
fur-seals that are born probably less than one 
third live until they are large enough to be used 
for making cloaks. F. A. Lucas. 


United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 


A BIRD THAT LIVES IN THE GROUND. 


In many parts of our Western prairies there 
are large colonies of the burrowing owls, that 
usually occupy the deserted burrows of the 
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THE BURROWING OWL. 


little marmots called prairie-dogs ; but the owls 
have been known in some cases to nest in the 
burrows while occupied by the dogs. 

The birds come in great numbers to these 
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deserted towns, and live for years. They also 
often inhabit rabbit-burrows or badger-holes 
far from any prairie-dog town. ‘The usual note 


DIAGRAM OF THE BURROW, SHOWING USUAL LOCATION 
OF THE NEST. 
of the owl is a gentle fvo-00, sometimes like 
the coo of a dove. 

The owls are about ten inches long, grayish 
brown profusely spotted with white, of pretty 
appearance. They have the very curious habit, 
when they alight on the ground, of bowing 
several times in a dignified manner, as nearly 
like a person as could be expected of a bird. 
When disturbed or angry they will bow ex- 
citedly or circle about the heads of the in- 
truders, uttering all the time weird whistling 
cries. 

The eggs are 
burrows, and lie 


deposited at the end of the 
upon the dirt, bones, and fur 





A VILLAGE OF PRAIRIE-DOGS. 


A burrowing owl is seen on the first mound at the left. 
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which the owls have left from their feeding. 
The eggs are pure white, not so round as most 
owls’ eggs, and there are more of them than 
is usual for owls —as many as nine in one nest. 


PRAIRIE-DOGS. 


Sometimes the baby owls are brought up 
from the nest for a sun-bath, and they sit in a 
circle around the edge of the hole, looking like 
little puffs of white cotton. The full-grown 
birds mingle freely with the dogs, not occupy- 
ing any particular burrow except when nesting, 
but dodging in and out of any of them as oc- 
casion requires. During the warm months the 
birds feed chiefly on insects, but at other times 
on small animals — a rabbit, a snake, or some- 
times a young prairie-dog. On the other hand, 
the dogs sometimes enter the burrows that are 
occupied by the owls in nesting season and 
help themselves to the eggs while the owl is 
away; but woe to the dog that goes in when 
Mother Owl is onthe nest! She is abundantly 
able to protect herself from the attacks of the 
dog, though sometimes an owl is killed by a 
polecat or weasel. 

Rattlesnakes sometimes occupy a few of the 
burrows, but not upon friendly terms. The 
popular stories regarding the partnership and 
codperation of the dogs, owls, and snakes in 
these colonies are not founded on fact so far as 
relations of perfect friendship are concerned. 

The little prairie-marmot is called a dog be- 
cause of its short, “yappy” bark. It digs 
a deep burrow, the entrance to which is sur- 
mounted by a mound of earth, and sometimes 
there are as many as several thousand of these 
occupied burrows in a prairie-dog “ village.” 

The observation mounds are usually not near 
the burrow, but often twenty or more feet away. 
As many as three “dogs” run to one mound 
at the same time and stand upon it. These 
mounds are made of gravel, sand, or cinders, 
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and are cone-shaped. The ground about them 
is wholly bare of vegetation. 

Prairie-dog towns are sometimes suddenly 
deserted in regions which are being settled. 
Sometimes cattle step into the holes, thus 
breaking their legs, or crops are so damaged 
by these hungry little rodents that a bounty is 
offered for their skins. The dogs seem to take 
alarm when any disturbance begins, and whole 
colonies migrate to other homes. Neither 
prairie-dogs nor owls seem afraid of people 
so long as they are in the saddle. An ow! will 
stand on mound or fence-post and fluff out 
its feathers and hiss. At sunset the prairie- 
dogs disappear for the night, and then the owls 
seem to mount guard, foo-oo-ing and calling 
until about midnight, when they, too, go to bed. 


ANOTHER EARLY BUTTERFLY. 


WE may well regard the “ mourning-cloak ” 
(pictured and described on page 367 of Nature 
and Science for last month) as the February 
butterfly, because it usually makes its appear- 
ance in February, though it sometimes is seen 
on unusually warm days even in December or 
January. Closely following this is the “Compton 
Tortoise” (Zugonia j-album), which is another 
hibernating butterfly, that is, one that spends the 
winter in the winged state. This species has 


THE “‘COMPTON TORTOISE” BUTTERFLY 


been seen as early as in February, but is usually 
not found till the last of March. 

It is the largest of the butterflies, and has 
It may be seen during the 
last part of this month in high open forests 
and on roadsides in the vicinity of woods. It 
is very shy and flies with great speed. 


ragged-edge wings. 
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ENJOYMENTS OF WINTER. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

DEAR Sr. NICHOLAS: I think winter is the most en- 
joyable season because there is Christmas, the happiest 
day in all the year ; and then there is skating, bob-rides, 
coasting, snow-balling ; and all this time the cold, snappy 
atmosphere to raise our spirits. None of these things 
happen in summer, which is so hot anddreary. By far, 
I think winter the most enjoyable season. 

Yours truly, 
(Age 13.) FLoyp DoANE GODFREY. 


This opinion coincides with that expressed in 
many letters received in reply to the question 


on page 174 of Nature and Science for Decem- 
ber regarding Bradford Torrey’s statement that 
the school-boys like winter better than summer. 

He also says in regard to his own childhood : 


The sports of winter-time have been the very crown 
of the year. How vivid my own recollections are! 
Other seasons had their own distinctive felicities ; the 
year was full of delights: but we watched for the first 
snowfall and the first ice as eagerly as 1 now see elderly 
and sickly people watching for the first symptoms of 
Winter was never too long or too cold. But 
It makes the blood tingle even 


summer. 
the frolics out of doors! 
now to think of it. 


I can’t agree with Torrey and the boys — ex- 
cept when it’s winter. I change my mind in the 
spring, again in the summer, and also in the 
fall. Each season has its peculiar attractions, 
and should be greeted like an old friend. For 
me it is difficult to compare one with another. 


BIRD NESTS AND MOSSES. 
910 WEST FoURTH STREET, WINSTON, N. C. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: Iam alittle boy not yet eight 
years old. I live near the woods and sometimes we 
walk in them. One time I found two birds’ nests. One 
was a sparrow’s, the other was a cat-bird’s. In the cat- 
bird’s was a letter with a man’s name on it. I send you 


some of three different kinds of moss that we recently 
found. We call them fern moss and veivet moss and 
lichen. I am interested in mosses. 

ARCHIE Boccs TAYLOR. 


I am glad you walk in the woods and keep 
your eyes open to see all the interesting things 
to be found there. How do you suppose that 
letter got into the cat-bird’s nest? Did the 
bird use it to help build the nest? Stranger 
things than this have been done by birds. The 
names you give the mosses and lichen are good 
ones, but not the ones by which they are more 
often called. We know them as the “little 
cedar” or “evergreen moss,” the “chenille 
moss,” and the “ reindeer lichen,” because the 
last is “ the favorite food of the arctic reindeer.” 


THE SWAMP-FLY. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 

Dear St. NicHotas: There is a kind of fly on Cape 
Cod which we call the swamp-fly. It is about half an 
inch in length, and 

has a green head. 

When wecame here, 

on the Ist of August, 

there were a great 

many of these flies. 

Their bites are very 

painful, and, natu- 

rally, we did not en- 

joy their company. 

One day one of the 

inhabitants of this 

town told us that on 

the 11th of August 

swamp-flies would 

leave. We did not 

see how it could be 

so; but, sure enough, 

DRAWING, BY THE WRITER OF THIS LET- on the day many of 


TER, OF A VIEW OF THE SWAMP-FLY ; 
AS SEEN THROUGH A HAND-LENS. the flies had gone. 
On the 12th there 


were fewer, and by the 13th almost all of the swamp- 
flies had departed. Can you tell me what is the reason 
for this? I send you a drawing of the fly. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE E. LAHEE. 
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The fly referred to is the green-head horse- 
fly, Zabanus lineola, ‘The larva lives in swamps 
and wet places, and the fly is abundant in 
marshy places. The mouth-parts are very 
large, its jaws like lancets, so that it can make 
deep bites and draw a big drop of blood. When 
very numerous these flies may worry horses and 
cattle so as to cause their death. 

Some other observers do not agree that the 
fly does disappear at a certain date under all 
conditions, and it is evident from the letter that 
our young friend has not made a sufficient num- 
ber of observations to warrant the conclusion. 
Do not depend wholly on the statement of 
“one of the inhabitants” or upon one year’s 
observation. 

The presence of the fly is usually governed 
by weather conditions. Cooler weather and 
high winds drive them into sheltered places, 
and may kill large numbers, causing a local 
disappearance. More evidence from careful 
observations, with notes on condition of the 
weather, is needed to settle the question. 

Here is a question to be decided. Who will 
make observations the coming summer? Let 
us hear further from our young observers in 
regard to these flies. 


RUNNING SPIDERS IN THE GARDEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: One day, when weeding in the 
garden, I noticed a rather large spider, and, stooping 


BACK OF SPIDER. UNDER SIDE. 

down to examine it more 
closely, I. was amazed to find 
it was completely covered with 
baby spiders, who, I suppose, 
were too little to look out for 
themselves. I became very 
much interested, and I gently 


SIDE VIEW. knocked several of the babies 
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off, in hopes of seeing the mother gather them up again. 
But she was like the “Old Woman in the Shoe,” and 
let them all scramble away. To punish her I put her 
in a preserve-jar and carried her to the house to sketch. 


MOTHER AND BABY SPIDER. 


PREPARED FOR BATTLE. 
(Length of mother’s body, 3 inch.) i 


(Legs, 1% inches.) 


A few feet away from where I first saw her, there 
was another spider with different markings, whom [ 
supposed to be the father. At the time I did not capture 
him; but later on I found one with, I think, the same 
marking, and he was placed in another preserve-jar. 
Both the male and female were brown with yellow 
marking; but where the male had only one stripe the 
female had two. I have tried to give you the male in several 
positions ; but spiders are very active, and preserve-jars 
are not the best prisons. The mother had lost one leg 
in the wars; I tell you this so you won’t think that my 
drawing is in fault. 

Ever your affectionate reader, 
MAUD ASHHURST. 
(Age 17.) 


Your spiders belong to the genus Zycosa of 
the “ running spiders” family, commonly known 


as wolf-spiders. They run very swiftly, as they 
depend on the use of their legs in capturing 
their prey, and do not make webs. 

Your figures represent two different but 
closely related species. Both are common 
throughout the eastern United States. 


NEEDLE FLOATING ON WATER. 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, Mass. 

Dear St. NicHoLtas: We have taken you about 
three years, and it really seems as if I liked you better 
every month. I am very much interested in the Nature 
and Science department. 

In the August number it told 
skaters, and said that most boys had managed sometime 
to make a needle float on the water in a tumbler. I 
read that, and wanted to see if a girl could n't do it too, 


the pond- 


about 
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so I tried it. At first I did n’t fill the tumbler quite 
full, and holding the needle a little above the water, 
dropped it in. It went to the bottom at once. SoI 
tried again, and I found out that the easiest way I could 
do it was to fill the tumbler full, hold the needle very 
close to the top of the water and drop it on. I could 
even carry it from one room to another without its 
sinking. I put the glass in the sun and it looked just 
as it said it would in St. NicuHo.as, for the water 
seemed to go down under it, and up on the other side. 
It was very interesting to watch it. 
I am your loving reader, 
FREDRIKA GURNSEY HOLDEN. 


Rub one end of the needle with a small 
magnet. Turn the tumbler slowly around or 
move the needle around very carefully by aid 
of a sharp-pointed stick. See if the needle 
persists in pointing one way. Which way? 
Why? 


PRIZES FOR IDENTIFYING AND DESCRIBING. 


In response to the prize offer, “ Because the 
Editor Wants to Know,” on page 1032 of Na- 
ture and Science for September, 1900, many 
excellent letters were received within the time 
limit, before December 1st. A large number 
of the observations were so original and so well 
stated that the decision as to the prize awards 
was very difficult. Some letters were very brief, 
stating only the name and a very few particu- 
lars. Others occupied several pages of detailed 
description. 

It has been decided to award two prizes, one 
for the best letter regarding the birds, and one 


THE BROWN THRASHER. 


for the best regarding the insects. The follow- 
ing is the best letter regarding the two birds: 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: Bird No. 1 is the brown 
thrasher. It is easily distinguished from the thrushes 
(which it closely resembles) by its long tail and white- 


THE YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO. 


wing bars. Its flight is very much like the cat-bird’s, 
with short strokes of the wings and a queer flirting of 
the tail. Its song also closely resembles that of the cat- 
bird. The thrasher generally builds its nest in a low 
bush, and sometimes on the ground; from this it is 
given the name of “ ground-thrush,” though it is not 
really a thrush at all. The nest is made mostly of twigs, 
bark, and small roots. The eggs are dull brown, speckled 
with reddish. They usually raise two broods in a year. 
The brown thrasher is a rather shy bird, but if its nest 
is disturbed it shows great bravery in defending it. 

No. 2 is the yellow-billed cuckoo, that is always easily 
distinguished from the other birds by the large white 
patches at the ends of the tail-feathers, and by the lower 
mandible, which is bright yellow. The tail, back, wings, 
and top of head are slaty brown, and its sides and 
breast are dull white. I think the cuckoo is a rather 
weird bird, as it slips quietly from tree to tree. Its 
note is like this, repeated rapidly, slower at the end: 
cow-cow-cow-cow-cow. The English cuckoo is the 
only one whose note sounds like “cuckoo.”” The nest 
is a very loosely made affair, of sticks and small roots, 
generally built rather near the ground. The eggs are 
greenish blue. I have often lain in a hammock and 
watched the cuckoos in the branches of a large walnut- 
tree over my head. Once I saw one catch a gray cater- 
pillar in his bill; it was amusing to see how quickly it 
disappeared. SAMUEL MASON, JR. 

(Age 13.) 


Both birds as seen on the wing are long and 
slender, whitish underneath, with long tails. 
Beginners can prevent confounding the two by 
remembering that the breast of the thrasher is 
heavily spotted, while that of the cuckoo is pure 
white. The flight of the thrasher is uneven 
and tilting, while that of the cuckoo is like the 
course of an arrow shot from a bow. 
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A good description of pictures Nos. 3 and 4 
is given in the following letter, and a prize is 
awarded also to its author : 


THE DOG-DAY HARVEST-FLY (CICADA), COMMONLY BUT 
IMPROPERLY CALLED A “ LocusT.” 


COLLINSVILLE, CONN. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: One day my kitten caught a 
large insect which looked very much like No. 3 in the 
September St. NicHoLas. Taking it from her, I found 
it to be what is called a “locust,” or cicada. This in- 
sect has two pairs of wings; the larger pair is joined 
to the thorax, while the smaller pair is joined to the 
body. The body is made up of about eight rings, which 
are black on the outer side but rather white on the under 
side. The six legs are joined to the thorax, which is 
black with greenish-brown stripes on the back. The 
eyes are placed on the side of the head and have a bulg- 
ing appearance. Between the eyes are three little spots 
which look very like bright copper dots. From his 
head isa long needle-like projection. Certain years are 
marked by the appearance of vast numbers in swarms 
of these locusts. They do great damage to the apple-, 
peach-, and quince-trees, spoiling large crops of fruit. 
The cicada lays from four to five hundred eggs in the 
bark of trees. Soon after this she dies. The eggs are 
arranged in pairs and look something like the grains on 
an ear of wheat. These eggs hatch in about two weeks. 
The active grubs are pro- 
vided with three pairs of 
legs. Some kinds live 
seventeen years in the 
larva state and then in the 
spring change to the pu- 
pa, which differs from the 
larva by having small 
wings. There are many 
different kinds of cicadas. 
One kind in the Southern 
States appears every thir- 
teen years. 

Upon looking into my 
collection for No. 4, I 
found it to be the Broad- 
necked Prionus, which is 
very destructive to the 
Lombardy poplar. Two 


THE PRIONUS BEETLE. 
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long antennz, each separated into twelve joints, are joined 
to the head above a pair of dull black eyes. Under the 
antennz are two large “ pinchers””; below the pinchers 
are two pairs of small feelers. This beetle has two pairs 
of legs joined to the body, and one pair joined to the tho- 
Each leg has six joints. The body is quite long, 
having a pair of sheath-wings under which is a pair of 
brown gauze wings which fit into a hollow under the 
sheath-wings. The under side of the body consists of 
shiny black rings. Beneath the wings is a sort of wea- 
pon of defense which the beetle shoots out when he 
gets angry. This beetle is a very delightful one to study, 
seeming as if put together with the greatest of skill. I 
should like to know more about both of these insects. 
E.siE L. EaTon. 
(Age 15.) 


Trax. 


Only a few of the letters mentioned No. 5. 

Of these the following is the best: 
CHESTER, PA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: No. § is the 7ingis of the syc- 
amore-tree, and is a great pest of that and other trees. 
Many specimens may always 
be found under the bark. Com- 
stock says: “ It is the only in- 
sect that is clothed from head 
to foot in fine white Brussels 
net.” 
G. ELLIs ROLAND ULLMAN. 

(Age 12.) 


Comstock also says, 
“Dainty as fairy brides 
are these tiny, lace-draped 
insects.” The illustration 
is from a view of the in- 
sect enlarged about ten times. 
the “ lace-bug. 

A few letters gave accurate identifications of 


all five. 


** LACE-BUG ” 
(TINGIS). 


THE 


It is often called 


” 


Only a few incorrectly named the 
The following are espe- 


objects represented. 
cially entitled to 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Serena Gould, 2607 University Avenue, Austin, Texas. 

Earle R. Greene, 470 Jackson Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

J. D. Perkins, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. (Descrip- 
tion of all the insects. ) 

Irwin G. Priest, 12 Flint Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Catherine Lee Carter, Wayside, New Jersey. 

Rest H. Metcalf, Hinsdale, New Haven. 

Francis U. Adams, 46 Grove Street, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

Charles T. Sweeny, 1370 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 














WHO nobly strives the goal to win, 
To him a double meed is given: 
The prize for which he strove, and then 
The joy of having nobly striven. 


If any one will look over the work 
of the League to-day and compare it 
with that of the earlier months, it will not be neces- 
sary to tell that person at least that the League and 
its work is a success. Some of the young artists 
and writers who have contributions in this num- 
ber have been represented in former numbers. 
The improvement in their work is so evident that 
the briefest comparison will convince the last skep- 


‘“*A MARCH DAY.” 


tic, if there is any such, that the League is what we have 


always claimed for it —a great art anc literary school. 


As we have so often said, the winning of prizes, or 
even seeing one’s work beautifully printed, is not the high- 
est recompense for having nobly striven, but recognition 
is very sweet to us all, and the hope of having our work 
fairly judged and given an artistic setting must encourage 


even the most careless 


BY SANFORD TOUSEY, AGE 17. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 15. 


IN making the awards, contributors’ ages are taken 


into consideration. 
Cash prize, five dollars, Margaret Widde- 
mer (age 16), 2031 North Nineteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Gold badges, Eleanor Hollis Murdock (age 13), Cold 


VERSE. 





ones to try, and keep on 
trying, and so todevelop 
to perfection the gifts of 
which nature bestows 
only the beginnings. 


N 


Speaking of careless ones brings 
to mind once more those who main- 
tain a lofty indifference to the rules 
and requirements of the competi- 
tions. A good many—mostly boys 
—disregard the rules concerning 
ages and indorsements ; and these 
generally soy, “I have wrote a good 
poem,” and the poem in question is 
usually “wrote” on both sides of 
the paper, followed by a number of 
questions which the League leaflet 
would have answered if they only 
had read it. 


But the puzzle-answerers are 
more forgetful than all the others 
combined. Perhaps there is some- 
thing about digging out puzzle-an- 
swers that makes a boy forget how 
old he is, or who his parents are, 
or even his grandmother, suppos- 
ing he wanted any one of them to 
indorse his work, which he proba- 
bly does n’t. The glory of having 
untied the knots is doubtless 
enough, without a gold or silver 
badge, and he scorns any certifi- 
cate of honest effort or clear con- 
science. Joy be with him. 


t 
——EEE 
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BY F. CARTER (ENGLAND). 
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(CASH PRIZE.) 


Spring-on-Hudson, New York; and 
Helen King Stockton (age 13), 15 
Gramercy Park, New York City. 

Silver badges, Helen Bartlett 
Maxcy (age 16), 26 Berwick Park, 
Boston, Massachusetts; and Min- 
nie Sweet (age 12), 60 Vine Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

ProsE. Gold badges, Gordon 
H. Graves (age 16), 307 North 
Seventh Street, Richmond, Indi- 
ana; M. Effie Lee (age 15), Wil- 
berforce, Ohio; and Gordon Burton 
Smith (age 11), 53 Forest Avenue, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Silver badges, Winifred Dean 
(age 13), Falls Village, Connecti- 
cut; and Julia McCormick (age 13), 
331 North Geneva Street, Ithaca, 
New York. 

DRAWING. Cash prize, five dol- 
lars, Fred Carter (age 17), Park 
Crescent House, Bradford, Eng- 
land. 

Gold badge, Sanford Tousey (age 
17), 3309 West Twelfth Street, An- 
derson, Indiana; and Beth Howard 
(age 13), 3216 Briggs Avenue, Ala- 
meda, California. 

Silver badges, Melton R. Owen 
(age 13), 64 Grove Street, Brooklyn, 
New York; and Mar- 
garet Lentz Daniell 
(age 9), 820 Manitou 
Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


F CARTER_ 
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PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badges, Wendell R. Morgan (age 
16), Oneonta, New York; and Frederic C. Smith (age 
12), 1229 Franklin Street, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Silver badges, Ellen Dunwoody (age 14), 1522 
Thirty-first Street, Washington, District of Columbia; 
Gay M. Dexter (age 14), 48 West Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York City; and Gertrude Monaghan (age 13), Swarth- 

wre, Pennsylvania. 

WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. First prize (gold 

ige and five dollars), “ Antelope,” by Mary Love (age 
1s), B.F.C., Lexington, Missouri. 
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dow. The little boy noticed all these and then went to 
sleep. Presently he woke up. The wind was still sigh- 
ing, the branches still tapping against the roof, the moon 
still shining through the window. The little boy got up 
and looked out into the moonlight. What was that? 
Why, arabbit. It scurried across the yard and ran on 
toward the woods. Then he saw that there were a 
great many running in the same direction. 

The next thing he knew, he had unfastened the gate 
and was running down the lane. How he had left his 
room he could not tell. The wind whisked his night- 
gown hither and thither, but he was not cold. 
He soon reached the woods and crept on from 





‘“WHAT I PHOTOGRAPH MOST.” BY FREDERIC C. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


Second prize (gold badge and three dollars), “ Opos- 
sum,” by Anna B. Moore (age 14), Chatham, New Jer- 
sey. (No third award.) 

Puzz_e. Gold badges, S. B. Murray, Jr. (age 12), 
5509 Hunter Street, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; 
and Frances M. Richardson (age 13), 12 Park Street, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Silver badge, William S. Ward (age 16), 

15 Holcomb Street, Watertown, New York. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badges, Bertha 
B. Janney (age 14), 189 Court Street, Keene, 

New Hampshire; and Sara Park (age 12), 
Merion, Pennsylvania. 

Silver badges, W. P. Palmer, Jr. (age 
14), 30 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, 

New York; and Miriam Leonard (age 12), 
1809 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Prize awards are usually sent within ten 
or fifteen days following their announce- 
ment. 


A MARCH FESTIVAL. 
BY GORDON H. GRAVES (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 


How high the wind was! The little boy 
popped into bed and pulled the covers up 
close around his neck. He heard the wind 
whistling through the trees and making 
their branches tap, tap on the roof. The 
great moon was shining through the win- 


‘WHAT I PHOTOGRAPH MOST.” 


tree to tree. At length he saw ahead of him 
an open space where the rabbits were assem- 
bling, so he lay down in some leaves and peeked 
over a log. 

The rabbits sat in a great circle. They sat as 
still as could be. Presently the little boy heard 
some wild, sweet music, far away, but coming 
nearer, and in a little while six tiny woodmen 
marched into the circle. They were dressed all 
in green, and each was blowing a fairy pipe with 
all his might. They climbed upon a stump, and 
then up jumped the rabbits and danced to their 
piping. Round and round they went. The lit- 
tle men piped and piped, and the rabbits danced 
and danced. The little boy thought how strange- 
ly the music rose and fell, and how strangely 
the moon shone through the bare branches, and 
how warm it was among the leaves. Why! he 
was in bed, and the wind was sighing outside 
and the moon shining through the window. 





IN BOOKLAND. 
BY HELEN KING STOCKTON (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 


THERE is a country where we all may enter, 
Through which we journey, banded or alone. 

It is the land of books, where oft we center 
Our thoughts, our hopes, our fears, and all we own. 


SMITH, AGE 12. 


There we may see Jeanne d’Arc, with golden glory 
Around her sacred banner and bright mail; 


BY WENDELL R. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


MORGAN, AGE 16 
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“WHAT I PHOTOGRAPH MOST.”” BY ELLEN DUNWOODY, AGE 14. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 






Or we may meet once more, in olden story, 
King Arthur’s knights, who seek the Holy Grail. 


There we may wander down through all the ages, 
Meet hero, saint, crusader, scholar, king ; 

And live again in ‘history’ s thrilling pages, 
Or in the songs that all the ages sing. 


MARCH DAYS ON A GEORGIA PLANTATION. 
BY GORDON BURTON SMITH (AGE II). 
(Gold Badge. ) 

Last year, in March, I visited my grandfather’s plan- 
tation, on the Flint River, in Southwest Georgia. Ona 
Georgia plantation there are many interesting things to 
see and 5 

Down on the old muddy river, and near the freshet- 
water ponds, you may see the long-necked cranes flying 
and flapping clumsily about. Then when you leave the 
river and start for the house, which is up on the high- 
lands, you cross a field covered with driftwood, which 
has been thrown there by some recent freshet. In this 
field you will notice one of the many strange things; for 
all the trash is piled on the northern side of the trees and 
bushes, the reason for this being, the river flows south, 
and washes the trash on to the north side. 

Just as you are nearly across the field, a littie white- 
and-gray streak darts out from under one of the brush- 
heaps, and your negro guide give: a shout that nearly 
makes you fall off your horse: “ Look a-yonder! Look 
a-yonder! Dar’s a sage-field!” A sage-field is a spe- 
cies of rabbit, named this by the negroes because its 
beds are always found in fields of sage-brush. This 
kind of rabbit 1s noted for its running. As you passa 
cane-brake, a large black-and-gray rabbit jumps out of 
the canes. He does not go nearly so fast as a sage-field, 
but goes with a stately hop-hop-hop that makes you 
think he must be old. However, he does not go slowly 
on account of his age, but because of his weight and 
size. This rabbit is called a cane-cutter, because he cuts 
the canes with his sharp teeth and eats the pith out of 
them. The molly cottontail, known all over the United 
States, is neither one of these, but is also found here. 

Near the river on this plantation there is a bluff about 
one hundred feet high. Along the side of this bluff the 
railroad runs, and in sight is the railroad bridge over the 
river. On the top of the bluff there is a circular breast- 
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work ; and during the Civil War a body of Confederat 
guarded the river bridge from this point. The bluff is 
called Indian Bluff, because an Indian village was once 
there. An old pine-tree on the highest point is near tlie 
spot where the wigwam of an Indian chief stood, 
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MY FAIRY-BOOK PRINCE. 

BY MARGARET WIDDEMER (AGE 16). 

(Cash Prize $5.00.) 

DEAR little prince of Fairyland, 
The rose you hold in your outstretched hand 
Is not half so sweet as the loving look 
You bend from your page of my picture-book 
On the calm little princess over the way. 
Do you win her, or lose? Do you go or stay? 
Ah, you wed, I know! I have but to look 
Over the page of my picture-book. 


Dear little prince of Fairyland, 

Is the red, red rose in your tight-clasped hand 
For none but your princess, cold as fair? 
Surely she ’s many a love to spare! 

She never would care if you went away! 

Could you not step from your page, and stay 
With a lone little maid who would love but you? 
(And ah, little prince, I would love you true!) 


Cold little prince of Fairyland! 
Silently, haughtily, still you stand. 
“To none but my princess,” you seem to say, 
“ My rose and my love, though there come who may! 
And you ’Il wed the princess —the book says so; 
And I know you lived many a year ago; 
Yet —ah, little prince, if you could but look 
Loving but me from my picture-book ! 


A MARCH KIN(¢ 
BY JULIA McCORMICK (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
ONCE, long ago, in the year 1785, at the beautiful 
palace in Versailles, France, there was great rejoicing, 


” 








‘* WHAT I PHOTOGRAPH MOST.”” BY GAY M. DEXTER, AGE 14. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


for on the 27th of March, a little child, Louis Charles, 
afterward Louis XVII., was born to Queen Marie An- 
toinette and Louis XVI. Though not welcomed as his 
brother, the first Dauphin, had been by the people, he 
was destined to succeed his brother. 
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‘* ANTELOPE.” BY MARY LOVE, AGE 15. 
(FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


The little Louis XVII. was a charming child. His 
blue eyes, clear complexion, and curling 
chestnut hair made him look like an an- 
gel. He was more sensitive than most 
children of his age. One evening his mo- 
ther played and sang to him a little cra- 
die-song. The little Dauphin, who was 
listening, did not stir. “ Hush! he is 
asleep,” said Madame Elizabeth, his aunt. 
But the child raised his head eagerly. 

“Oh, dear aunt,” he said, “can one 
sleep when mama queen is singing?” 

At his birth he was given the title of 
Duke of Normandy. The name should 
have brought him good luck, but alas! it 
did the reverse. His career is one of the 
most pathetic in history, and is only 
equaled by the little King of Rome’s. 

But when he died, in 1795, at the close of the terrible 
French Revolution, he was deeply mourned by every 
one save the cruel Revolutionists; and the peasant chil- 
dren respectfully removed their red caps when his 
funeral passed down the Champs Elysées. He is buried 
in the Cathedral of Saint Denis, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Poor little Louis XVII! Must he be entirely forgotten 
because he did not live to become a great man? And I 
think that when the 27th of March arrives, both Ameri- 
can as well as French boys and girls should remember 
and respect his birthday. 


* OPOSSUM.” 
AGE 14. 


AMONG HER BOOKS. 
BY HELEN BARTLETT MAXCY (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
SHE had few other playmates than her books; 
And far more real these shadow-comrades seemed 


Than all the living people whom she knew. 
Her books were real; ’t was in the world she dreamed. 


She talked with Natty Bumpo in the wood, 

And gay Charles Stuart whom she loved so well, 
With Uncas, and with merry Robin Hood, 

Or roamed with her child-playmate, Little Nell. 


BY ANNA B. MOORE, 
(SECOND PRIZE, 
‘WILD ANIMALS.”) 
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She wept with Marie Antoinette in prison, 
And burned to rival brave Horatius’ deed, 
To be a Jeanne d’Arc or Leonidas, 
And die as bravely for her country's need. 
They called her lonely, but they little knew 
The host of friends she had unseen by men. 
She found some comrade whatsoe’er her mood, 
And little needed earthly friendships then. 


BOOK AND I. 
FRANK (AGE 17). 


MY 
BY MABEL 
THERE ’s a shady, moss-grown bed, 
Where the trees sigh overhead 
In the spring. 
There I often used to lie, 
While the robins flitted by 
On the wing. 


Oh, how sweet it was, indeed, 
Thus to lie alone and read 
From a book ; 
Or to watch the noisy bees 
Flitting round the flowers and trees 
By the brook. 


And when shades of evening fell, 
And I scarce made out to spell 
From my book, 

If a squirrel chanced to peep, 
He would find me fast asleep 
By the brook. 


THE WINDY DAY. 
BY MARY E. KLAUDER (AGE 6). 


Lucy CorMAN was frolicking around 
in the wind with her little brother, as joy- 
ful as could be; and both were singing, 
while their dog “Towser” was barking 
about with them. 

All at once Teddy’s hat flew off, and 
they both had to run as fast as they could 
to get it, and the dog nearly got it before 
they did. Laughing, they both managed 
to get it. 

Then the wind began to blow faster, 
and both, tired out after their run, out 
of breath, slowly trudged home. 








“ WHERE I LIVE.” “* MY SCHOOLHOUSE.’ 
BY EDWARD T. GEORGE (NEVADA). 





470 ST. 
MY COMRADES. 
BY MINNIE SWEET (AGE I2). 
(Silver Badge.) 


THE sweetest comrades of my life 
Are on the book-case shelf; 

I wander in their magic realms 
Until I lose myself. 


And when school-work is over, 
Done, every trying test, 

And holidays at last. are come, 
I hug them to my breast. 


With Crusoe, Alice, Gulliver, 
And something good to eat, 

I climb up in the apple-tree, 
And take my favored seat. 


But now around that pleasant seat 
The snows fall fast and thick; 

But I recall those happy hours 
While writing for St. Nick. 





“*STOLKJERRE,” IN NORWAY. BY CONRAD LAMBERT, AGE 15. 


SUGAR-MAKING IN MARCH. 
BY WINIFRED DEAN (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


PROBABLY a good many of the St. NICHOLAS readers 
do not know about the process maple sugar goes through, 
so I thought I would give them an idea, although I can- 
not tell them all about it. First they bore a hole in each 
of the trees with an auger, and put in a spout made of 
wood, iron, or tin. They call this tapping the trees, and 
do this in February or March. Then they hang the 
buckets onthe spouts. As my father owns a good many 
trees, he hitches the oxen on the sled, puts a rigging on, 
and carries them to the trees in this w way. Then he 
waits for the sap to run, until there is enough to pay for 
boiling. Then the oxen are hitched on the sled again, 
on which is a barrel with a hole for the funnel. When 
they get the barrel full of sap they go to the sap-house, 
and the sap runs out from a hole which is in the end of 
the barrel into a tank. From the tank it goes into a 
pipe, and from there into the evaporator, where the 
sap is boiled. After it has boiled an hour or more, it 
is taken out in pails. In this condition it is called 
syrup. Many a time the school-children, on their way 
home from school, have stopped at the sap-house for a 
sip of the delicious syrup. And what fun it is to sit in 
the sap-house and read, once in a while getting up to 
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BY KENNETH G. CARPENTER, AGE 13. (WINNER OF GOLD BADGE IN AUGUST. 


see if the fire needs replenishing, or to look out in the 
grove and see a nuthatch running down a tree and 
crying, “ Quank, quank!”’ After it becomes syrup it is 
taken to the house, where it is put on the stove ina 
kettle. When it was put in, the kettle was not one 
quarter full. Then they have to be careful that it does 
not run over. To keep it from doing this they stir it 
with a stick, and it will go down. After it gets to be 
about so thick, they dip it out with a large spoon, put it 
in tins, and set it in a place where it will cool. When 


it gets cold, they take it out of the tins, and it is ready 
for us to eat. 


MY BOOKS. 
BY LUCIUS A. BIGELOW, JR. (AGE 9Q). 


AMONG my brother books (all dear) 
The one most prized (I love the rest) 

Has on its cover, ‘‘ Lamb’s Shakspere’”’ 
For rainy days it is the best. 





BY EDNA E. FRANK, AGE 15. 
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A MARCH WIND. 
(A True Story.) 
BY EDNA BENNET (AGE II). 

Ir was about the middle of 
March. In the night the wind 
had waked us by rocking our 
beds. When we went out the 
wind took our breaths away, 
and almost blew us away too. 
That day we went to school. 
In the afternoon my younger 
sister, Helen, could not go, 
but Coit and I went. Our 
mother put a veil over our 
faces, and then we went after 
Coit’s teacher, and a little 
girl, to go to school with us. 
The wind beat the sand into 
our faces, and we could hardly 
walk. When we reached the 
school we were all right, but 
coming home it was worse 
than ever. Coit was afraid 
to move, and clung to the 
fence. A boy saw us, and 
came and helped us home. 

It was a terrible wind which 
will long be remembered. It 
blew the chimney down, and 
we could not cook, except on 
a little coal-oil stove, with 
which we managed to get 
along until a man could fix 
the chimney. It also blew a 
great many shingles from nearly every house in town. 
It blew fences and even whole houses down. It blew 
one day and two nights. It blew plaster down upstairs; 
it came down with a big crash. We could not go up- 
stairs to sleep one night, and we had to make beds on 
the floor. We children thought it great fun. It blew 
nearly every well-curb down in town. I don’t think it 
ever will be forgotten. 


BY GERTRUDE 





League members whose badges have been lost or 
destroyed may obtain new ones on application. 











THE BOOK SHE WANTED. 
BY JOSEPHINE JAYNE BAILEY (AGE 11). 
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MONAGHAN, AGE 13. 
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MARCH. 


LILIAN E. WELLS 
(AGE 11). 


ONE bright March after- 
noon, as I had a holiday, I 
thought I would take a walk 
through the woods and over 
the hills back of our house. 
And these are the things I 
saw : All along the way were 
tall, gaunt trees, with tiny 
buds just trying to open. 
The grass also was begin- 
ning to peep out between the 
damp leaves that lay scattered 
everywhere. Patches of snow 
still lay in the fence corners, 
but they were small patches, 
to be sure. As I passed, lit- 
tle red squirrels would look 
at me so queer, as if to say: 
“ What are you doing here ?” 
I heard a robin or two warble 
a few notes and then let them 
die away. And once in a 
while a blue jay would sit 
on a twig, and, perking his 
little head, would wink at 
me out of his wicked little 
eyes. In a sheltered nook I 
found some little blue vio- 
lets. As the sun was setting 
I walked on home; and on 
the way I could not help 

poem, “When beechen bucs 


BY 








(SILVER BADGE.) 


repeating Longfellow’s 
begin to swell.” 





Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, or any one desiring 
to become a reader, may obtain a League badge and 
instruction leaflet by sending a written application 
accompanied by a se/f-addressed and stamped envelope. 











THE OLD BOOKS. 


BY HELEN JANET RIPLEY (AGE 14). 
BRAVE old books, all torn and tattered, 
Marked and thumbed, and ink-bespattered, 


You have lived a life of glory, and ’t is time that 
you should rest; 





A LITTLE maid, a pretty maid 
With very dainty looks, 

Walking on Broadway one fine day, 
Went into a store of books. 


A little man, a funny man, 
Walked out and to her said, 
“I s’pose you want a book, my dear, 
That you have never read. 


“And we have every kind of books; 
Our stock is quite a marvel. 
Now here is ‘Janice Meredith,’ 
And here is ‘ Richard Carvel’; 


“Here ’s a new book, ‘To Have and 
to Hold’; 
Here ’s ‘ Captain Kidd,’ a sailor bold. 
And now, young lady, which will 
you choose? ” 
“If you please, sir,”” she said, “I 
want ‘ Mother Goose.’ ”’ 


BY LOUISE SLOET VAN OLDRUITEN- 
BORGH, AGE 14. 


You have made the time pass quickly 
When outside the snow whirled 
thickly, 
And, whate’er the time or weather, you 
have always done your best. 


When I ’ve been so tired and weary 
That all else appeared but dreary, 
You have always been a blessing, and 
a precious solace, too. 
’Mid the summer’s balmy breezes, 
Or ’mid winter’s snows and freezes, 
You have e’er remained as faithful ’neath 
a sky of gray or blue. 
You have bravely done your duty, 
And though lost is all your beauty, 
I shall always, always love you, and each 
dear old broken back. 
Gently on the shelf I lay you, 
In a vain attempt to pay you, 
By a long rest, for the many years of 
resting that you lack. 



















MARCH DAYS. 


BY DOROTHY BULL 
(AGE 13). 

WHEN you wake up in 
the morning there is a 
clear sky and spring is 
in the air. You say to 
yourself: “ We will have 
beautiful weather.” 

It remains clear all 
through the day, but in 
the evening a tremen- 
dous wind springs up. 
The shutters bang, the 
panes rattle, and the wind 
whistles through the key- 
holes and roars in the 
chimneys. 

It grows rapidly colder, 
and you light a fire. Soon 
the room is filled with 
smoke and soot. 

Rain begins to fall, 
mingled with snow and 

BY PAULINE CROLL, AGE 15. hail. 

This keeps up all night 
and part of the next day. Then the sun comes out, 
and you say, “This is March.” 
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AN ENERGETIC POET. 
BY JEANNETTE C., KLAUDER (AGE I5). 


Tommy thought he ’d be a poet, 

Write thick books and get good pay; 
So he started one fine morning 

To think what was best to say. 


First he shut the door and locked it, 
Then he got himself a chair, 

And he thought ’t would be more classic 
To run his fingers through his hair. 


To finish all these 
various fix- 
ings 

He gave a cough 
and made a 
frown — 

But just then his 
mother called 
him, 

And asked if he 


x 


would go to town. 








Up jumped our poetic 
Tommy, 

Grabbed his hat and 
soon ran off; 

Never thinking of his 





















BY DOROTHY LYMAN WARREN, AGE 12. 


MISS ALCOTT’S BOOKS. 
BY BEULAH FRANK (AGE 14). 


OF all the books I ever read, 
Or ever hope to read, 

I think Louisa Alcott’s books 
Do surely take the lead. 

When we read in “ Litthke Women ” 
About the sisters four, 

Like Oliver Twist we are inclined 
To speedily ask for more. 


For Alcott’s books are all so good, 
So fresh, so full of fun, 

I’m sure that every boy and girl 

Must love them every one. 


poem 
Or his frown and put-on 
cough. 


THE KING OF 
BOOKS. 
BY CECILY ISA- 


BEL SHEP- 
PARD (AGE 
12). 


Books upon the 
table, lying py gern HowaRD, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
all around, 

Some of them are paper, some of them are bound. 

Picture-books, school-books, story-books and all; 

Some of them are large books, some of them are small, 

Some of them are new books, some of them are old; 

Between some of the covers fairy-tales are told. 

And there I see St. NICHOLAS, with many a pretty story, 

With pictures drawn by R. B. Birch, and cover by 





Miss Cory. 


PUSSY WILLOWS. 


BY EUNICE CLARK BARSTOW (AGE 12). 
PUSSY-WILLOWS 
grow in swamps 
4 or near brooks. 
They can be found 
1 in March and 
April. The pussies 
Y,' grow alternately 
jj onthe stem. They 
are fuzzy and soft 
| like real live pus- 
sies. 
|  Theycome from 
= -= } little brown cra- 
| . . dles, and are called 
- = —_—— Mother Nature’s 


‘* PUSSY-WILLOWS.” babies. 
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THE BOOK-WORM. 


BY GRACE REYNOLDS 
DOUGLAS (AGE 
Io). 


CUDDLED in a parlor 
chair 

Lies a worm with gold- 
en hair, 
Feasting hard from 
morn till night 
Upon aves so fresh 
and bright; 

But as its food is of 
the best, 

’T is most easy to di- 
gest. 

Here ’s a secret I "ll 
confess : 

She ’s feasting on ST. 
NICHOLAS. 


STORY OF THE MARCH HARE. 


“A MARCH DAY.” 


BY MELTON R. OWEN, AGE 13. 


BY M. EFFIE LEE (AGE I5). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Story.) 


Now ef you listen ah ’ll tell you jes’ how hit come 


*bout. 


Mis’ Hare boun’ she ain’t goin’ ter hab huh chile 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


hem alone in de hall, 
she say she show him 
who ter fool wid, an’ she 
mawk ’noddah spankin’ 
foh hem when de com- 
pny gawn. But soon 
ez dey go, he slip up- 
stahs, pack er tediease, 
put on he bes’ cap, an’ 
gawn. Jes’ ez hes ma 
iY out ter break off er 
il’ hickr’y switch, he 
run pas’ huh, an gawn 
foh 3 

“Come back, you wile 
thing,” she call; an’ he 
ansahs, “ Sorry, but ’s 
de win’ blawin’ me 
*way.” Den when hes 
ma see he gawn, she 
come in an’ slam de 
li’? white do’. 

An’ so, ‘cause de 


bids! ih be 


’ Wy A k 
Yad dns . 


Mawch Hare was so wile, al] de hares stawt up de say- 
in’, “ wile ez a Mawch Hare,” an’ we got hit fum dem. 
THE MUSIC-BOOK. 
BY ELEANOR HOLLIS MURDOCK (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Poem.) 


christen twel he a yeah ole, do’ all de folks say “dey 


ain’t heah de like,” 
an’ “ by dat time he 
be big ’nuff ter chris- 
ten hese’f.’”” Seem 
lake de moah dey 
kick ergenst hit de 
moah boun’ she git. 

So on de fuss ob 
Mawch ’zackly a 
yeah aftah he bawn, 
she sen’ foh de ’Sid- 
in’ Eldah, an’ he 
come mighty ull 
(de a 9 om 
*cause he heah dey 
gwine ter hab a beeg 
dinnah aftah de 
christenin’ ). 

Now when Miss 
Hare see de Eldah 
comin’, she wash de 


THE book is old, and the 
leaves are torn, 
And the notes are 
brown and dim; 
The faded covers are 
dusty and worn, 
And the lettering 
quaint and prim. 


A child steals through the 
music-hall, 

In her arms a violin ; 
She turns the page with 
reverent hand, 
Inquiring, looks with- 

in; 


Then softly raises the 
instrument 
With a proud and ten- 
der look, 
And casts her eyes on the 








li'l’ Mawch Hare’s face an’ paht his haih on de side. 
Den dey goes in de pahlah where de company is, an’ de 


christenin’ begin. But when de El- 
dah say, “ What dis young man name 
ter be?” “Mawch Hare’s my name,” 
sez a sassy li’l’ vice. “ Don’ yer 
reckon I kin talk foh myse’f?” 
When Miss Hare heah huh son sass 
de ’Sidin’ Eldah, she make up huh 
min’ ter spank dat chile when de 
rm ee go,so she put down amahk 
on it. 


Now de Mawch Hare knowed what 
he ’d git foh he sass, so all on a sud- 
dent he up an’ out de doah, de Mawch 
win’ blowin’ behin’ hem. 

His ma sent Miss Squirrel aftah 
hem, an’ she soon’ bring hem back 
When he come in all a-pantin’ an’ 
grinnin’, she sat dare an’ roll huh 
eyes at huh son, an’ when she got 
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** a4 MARCH DAY.” BY MARGARET LENTZ 
DANIELL,*AGE 9. (SILVER BADGE.) 


ellow page ' 
Of the ancient music-book ; 


And arises from the magic frame 
A weird and wailing lay— 

A ghostly sound in the lofty hall, 
That echoing dies away. 


Only a simple minor scale! 
Yet how strangely queer and 
wild 
It seems in that dreary old-world 


place, 
When played by a little child! 


’T is over; the book is gently 
closed ; 
The little one slips away; 
And nothing is left but a murmur 
soft 


Of those strains of simple play. 
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DAY IN “ KAINTUCK.” 


A “*MARCH” 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A LIsT of those whose work, though not used, has been 


found well worthy of honorable mention. 


POEMS. 


Elise R. Loebman 
Alice Wardell Baker 
Nellie Anderson 
Elizabeth Babcock 
Margaret Darst 
Philip West 
Gertrude Kaufman 
Fred Ames Coates 
Rena Kellner 
Teresa Cleary 

Abbie Ingalls 

Steele Wotkyns 
Emily Dunbar Wheeler 
Enid Logan 

S. Gold 


argery A. Ryerson 
a oline Clinton Everett 
Louise McElhinny 
John Burger 
Mary Ellen Derr 
Helen ee 
George M 
hee Edward Weld 
Olive Dikeman 
Charlotte Nelson 
Alfred Kitchen 
Gertrude Twiner 
Denison H. Clift 
M. B. Mor: 
Robert Ashley Searle 
Julia Williamson 
Beatrice Baisden 
Henry Gustin 
Graham Hawle 
— Wetherill Kernan 
Roy 
Bizabeth Coolidge 
Letitia Viele 
J. Peetrey Clark 

ura Lavinia Wilstenholme 

Margaret Beatrice Child 


PROSE. 


Betty Lee 
Florence Esther Blethen 
Elsa Hildenbrand 
Henry Sokoliansky 
Mary P. Parsons 
Wal Dunn 
Ruth Van Dyke Carlin 
Elford Eddy 
Howard P, “mediay 
David M. Cheney 
Eva Levy 
Elinor L. Franklin 
Laura Alleine Langford 
Vallie A. Deming 

arjorie Mears 

arley Green Higbie 
Theodora Shaw 
Gertrude L. Cannon 
Louis F. May 
Ella F. Courter 
Elsie E. Flower 


BY PEIRCE JOHNSON, AGE 14. 


Arnold Lahee 


Walter M. Gorham, Jr. 


Eric Schuler 


Miriam L. Ware 
Howard R. Patch 


Donald Sweet 


Dorothy McGregor 
Helen C. Eustis 


Walter J. Schloss 
C. Alfred Kilinker 


. E. Bechdolt 


dward H. Croll 
Francis M. Sullivan 
Viola Beerbohm-Tree 
Elinor M. Hoyt 


Romaine Hoyt 
Alice Krause 
Louis Moen 


BY SETH HARRISON GURNEE, AGE 12. 


[Mar. 


Dora Helen Hill essie N. Simon 
Gussie Schwartz ope Bacheler 
Jane Elizabeth Bige- Jaret Everest 

low ‘lena Clarke 
Catherine Lee Carter Helen Lathrop 
Eunice Fuller R. A. Dyer 
Belle Stork Mabel Stark 
Erica Thorp Lucille Owen 
— McLelland Erian F. Chittenden 

chel Stuart Terry Fannie Bridges 

Pauline Mallery Katherine C. Gurney 
Beatrice Dunlap Ethel Myers 
Katherine L. Buell Edith Gieesibime 
Elsie Simonson Agnes Sweet 
Una Z. Smith Elise Jones 
Eleanor McCarter William Reynolds 
Mildred Louise Rob- Coates 

erts Lottie A. Dunham 
Lilian Endicott 
Farragut Ferry Hall 
Donald R. De Loriea 
Robert D. Hays 
Kennedy Boardman 
Margaret Hubbard Farrar 
Bessie Alter 
Leila Tucker 


DRAWING. 


Mary Ward 
Lucille Kupfer 
Margaret Orinda Hazen 
Josie Barney 
Grace Jones 
Albert Barr 
Alice Porter Miller 
Alvin S. Keys 
Paul W. Cobb 
William Wait Battles 
Clinton S. Burr 
Carol Bradley 
Mabel Miller Johns 
Thomas S. McAllister 
Harrie S. Coe 
Robert T. Judson 
Aurora Hodges 
Willard Morton 
Grace B. Coolidge 
Charles E. Wallbridge 
. D. Pursell 
ssa Starkweather 
Donald V. Newhall 
Otto H. Lacher 
Katherine Gordon Parker 
Dorothy Belden 
Miles S. Gates 
Carl Titus Thompson 
Molly Wood 
Grace Stanley Brownell 
Gorrell Cook 
Marjorie Hopkins 
Mary Jones 
Ethel Osgood 
Willie Landon 
Gilbert Lacher 
Mary Worthington 
Frances Sager 
Rhoda E. Gunnison 
Addie Ruff 
Catherine H. Harkins 
William A. Jones 
Addison F. Worthington 
Margaret Corwin 
Constance Hoyt 
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BY JANE LYND, AGE 11. 


Jewell K. Smith 
Nancy Barnhart 
Ysabel Garcia 

Helen yo 


Hilda B. Morris 
George Parke Street 
Harriet Park 

John Suberbie 

Edwin H. Weaver 
Constance Fuller 
Mildred Curran Smith 
Virginia R. Duane 
Edward Fox 

J. Parrott 


Ruth Noyes 

Edith Sherwood 
Elizabeth M. Fuller 
Norman C, Trumpout 


“rr 
BY HENRY GOURDIN YOUNG, AGE 13. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Dorothy C. Ruff 
Alan M. Osgood 

Morris S. Phillips 

Paul Shipman Andrews 
Wellsley T. Pole 
Harold Bennett 
Clarence A. Manning 
Murray Waters Tinges 
John Jeffries 

Dorothy Hinkley 
Margaret Wotkyns 
Earle Robinson 
Gertrude Helen Schir- 


mer 
Yvonne Stoddard 
Dexter Wheelock 
Dorothy Rice 
Noel B. Van Wagnen 
Pauline Sawyer 
Robert Donald Walker 
Margaret Williamson 
Jack Willets 
Esther P. Denny 
Ethel S. Wilson 
Margaret P. Davis 


Howard Morris 

Susan T. Campion 

Harold H. Jager 

Martha M. Heriges 

Mary Higginbottom 

Henry E. Birkenbine 

Elizabeth B. Griffitts 

Florence Reed Critten- 
den 

Muriel Carmody 

Thyrza Benson 

Henry Reginald Carey 

Alice Bushnell 

Mary Kent 

Clara L. Cheesman 

Rachel C. Holmes 

Stanley C. Brooks 

Priscilla Mitchell 

Louise Sloet van Ol- 
druitenborgh 

Marie Ortmayer 

Margaret B. Copeland 

Byron Boyd 

Goldy Budd 

W. Zinsser 


Robert W. Foulke 
Hadjie Dawson 
Sidney Witkowsky 
Kent Shaffer 

 - Langhorne 


Helen Bigelow 

Roland P. Carr 

D. Mitchell Dey 

Henry W. Nickel 
Charles Strozzi 

illiam Patch George Gifford Eysenbach 
Harry A. De Witt Earle B. Fowler 
Margaret Crossman Phillips 


PUZZLES. 


Elizabeth H. Sherman 
Eleanor Whidden 
. Welles Baxter 
ohn Mayhew Baldwin 
ary B. Camp 


— Neill 

nard A. Watson 
Robert D. Sherwood 
Asa B. Dimond 
Thomas J. Pryce Karl Kroch 
Herbert Schroeder Joe Fribley 
Mildred Dorothy Woodbury Rosalie } 
Elizabeth F sedi anette Bishop 
Helene Boas th Stephenson 


Marion Tuthill 

Jay B. Cam 

Mason A. Toennan, Jr. 
Miriam Williams Roberts 
Dorothy Calman 

Warren S. Carter 

Tom McCall 

Ruth Allaire 

Wm. M. Becker, Jr. 


CHAPTERS. 


MucH pleasant entertainment and mutual benefit re- 
sult from chapter organization. Weekly meetings, at 
which recreation and mental culture are pleasantly and 
about equally divided, must in time result in great 
good to those who take part willingly and in the proper 
spirit. 

"Members and others forming chapters may have their 
buttons all come together in one large envelope, post- 
age paid, and as many buttons will 
be sent as desired for actual use. 

An error was made in Novem- 
ber, Chapter 153 being put down 
as 152. The cry “ Hallabaloo, 
Hullabalee” belongs to 153. 

No. 138 calls for more badges. 

No. 140 was discouraged at first, 
but since they have adopted new 
ainusements they think there “is 
nothing like the St. Nicholas League.” 

No. 172 reports that they have such a nice chapter that 
everybody wants to join. Seven new badges are called for. 

178 calls for eight new badges. 


— 





BY DOROTHY SQUIRES, AGE 13. 
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NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 186. Orin Wakefield, President; Daniel Pratt, 
Secretary; five members. Address, 1512 George Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

No. 187. “ Wild Rose.” Carrie 
Swezey, President; Cora McLel- 
lan, Secretary; eighteen members. 
Address, Alamosa, Colorado. 

No. 188. Henry Volkman, Pres- 
ident; Henry Gremmel, Secre- 
tary; nineteen members. Address, 
188 Santiago Avenue, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 

No. 189. Samuel Sawyer, Presi- 
dent; Ernest Fifield, Secretary; 
seven members. Address, Con- 
way, New Hampshire. 

No. 190. “ Lewisia.” Lucia 
Koch, President; Jennie Coale, 
Secretary; four members. Ad- 
dress, Bozeman, Montana. 

No. 191. Reed Culmer, Presi- 
dent; Madge Fellows, Secretary ; 
thirteen members. Address, Box 
120, Worthington, Indiana. 

No. 192. “Sunshine Club.” 
Grace Carlisle, President; Doro- 
thy Calvin, Secretary; four mem- 
bers. Address, Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. No. 192 meets every Saturday from October to 
May, inclusive. The officers hold office for a year, and 
there is a modest annual assessment of ten cents. 

No. 193. Alice Simons, President; Louise Edgar, 
Secretary; six members. Address, Honesdale, Penn. 

No. 194. Albert Brand, President; Herbert Bleir, 
Secretary; seven members. Address 8 West One 
Hundred and Thirty-first Street, New York City. 

No. 195. “ We Girls.” Coral Himelhoch, President ; 
Ruby Taggett, Secretary; fourteen members. Address, 
Caro, Michigan. 

No. 196. “Glenwood Briar Chapter.” Clara Chees- 
man, President; Eleanor Murdock, Secretary ; five mem- 
bers. Address not given. 

No. 197. Francis Winslow, Jr., President; Lois Wig- 

in, Secretary; three members. Address, New Milford, 

‘onnecticut. 


No. 198. Margaret Wilson, President; Lillian Kahn, 


Secretary; seven members. Address, 352 Farwell 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

No. 199. Sixteen members. Offi- 
cers not yet elected. Address, 328 
Central Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 

No. 200, “ The Searchlight.” Alice 
Dean, President; Bessie Dean, Sec- 
retary; fifteen members. Address, 
Fall River, Connecticut. 

No. 201. “Good-natured Club.” 
Sarah Atherton, President; four mem- 
bers. Address, 36 West River Street, 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. The 
“Good-natured Club” has some good 
by-laws : 


I. All members must be good-na- 
tured and obliging. 

II. Must take some outdoor exer- 
cise at every meeting. 

III. Officers must be changed 
every twenty meetings, so every one will have a turn. 

IV. Must accomplish something every meeting. 


No. 202. “X. Y. Z.” Alice Turner, Secretary; three 
members. Address, 14 Winter Street, Torrington, Conn. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


BY RUTH B. HAND, AGE 14. 


BY TINA GRAY, AGE 16. 


LEAGUE. 
LEAGUE LETTERS. 
MY FAVORITE BOOKS. 


WHEN I was quite a little girl I read 
my “ Brownie Book,” 
And “Mother Goose” and fairy- 
tales, o’er these I ’d ever look ; 
And then when I grew older | 
. thought “Lady Jane” was fine; 
_*-—~ “ Lord Fauntleroy” and “ Little Wo- 
Pv men ”’ were favorites of mine. 
But one merry, merry Christmas, 
when the snow was on the 
ground, 
In my stocking in the morning Sr. 
NIcHOoLas I found. 
And then, oh, all the dear friends I 
found in the many pages, 
Birds, beasts, and flowers, and chil- 
dren of all ages. 
Thrilling jungle stories; “ Teddy 
and Carrots ”’ so jolly; 
Saucy “Miss Nina Barrow,” and 
Tt our pretty, merry “ Polly”; 
? “ Philip,” the boy of ancient France; 
m oa Skylark” of England 
old; 
And the wild-goose chase of the 
“ Biddicut Boys” for the dog 
that was often sold; 
“ Denise” and her dear little pony; “Tom Sawyer” 
and merry crew ; 
Of all my many favorites these were only a few. 
But the finishing touch was added when I saw in 
those columns so dear 
“The St. Nicholas League for Young Folks, 
beginning of last year. 
So with the very best of wishes for a long life so 
well begun, 
Among your many readers please count me a loving 
one. Marie H. WHITMAN. 
(Age 14.) 


” 


at the 


A GREAT many League members are interested in 
Katie Bogle’s letter about birds. As before stated, it is 
one of the League aims to ange birds, and every mem- 
ber is pledged to do so without signing an agreement as 

suggested : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dear St. Nicuotas: I read 
Katie Breckinridge Bogle’s letter 
in the December issue of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, and thought how nice 
it would be not only to try and 
ane all we can of feathers and 
irds being worn on hats, but also 
of dogs’ ears and tails being cut 
off, and docked horses, and blind- 
ers being on the horses. We 
would have pledges, and the St. 
NICHOLAS would kindly print the 
names of those who sign each 
month. Not only children, but 
own people also could sign. 
ag tel a ond plan will ie Rentpt- 
(SCOTLAND.) , 1 remain, your devoted reader, 
PAULA GOLDZIER. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 

Dear St. NicHowas: I think the suggestion made 
by Katie Bogle in the December St. NICHOLAS is just 
the thing. 





3901. ] 


Since reading “ Beautiful Joe” I have never been 
willing to wear birds in my hats. I remember once 
mama sent away for my hat, and when it came it had 
three little birds on it. I cried because I had to wear 
the hat, and so mama took them off. 

I hope there will be many more answer Katie Bogle’s 
letter, and that we can carry out her suggestion. 

Your loving reader, T. GERALDINE WHITE. 


San Dieco, CAL. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I am one of your most devoted 
and interested readers in the West. [ think your maga- 
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Margaret E. Corwin, Louise Sloet van Oldruitenborgh, 
Nathan B. Chase, Pauline Croll, Elinore L. Hays, Rich- 
ard Miller Kendig, Barbara Littlefield, Lucius A. Bige- 
low, Jr., Alice Karr, Fred Swigert, Victor L. D. Sherman, 
R. Newton Brey, Florence Davis, Olive P. Stevens, 
Louise Roberts, Adelaide Cunningham, Mamie H. 
Woodhull, Alice F. Guyer, Orrick G. Johns, Thomas 
Porter Miller, Lamar Q. Downtain, Kenneth J. C. 
Given, Anna Wetherill Olmsted, Katherine Woods, 
Gertrude M. Schell, Leona Bernheimer, Elizabeth Spies, 
Barbara R. Jones, Mary Selina Tebault, Anna L. Mun- 
son, Alice M. Gray, Edward H. Croll, Flora Dart, How- 
ard Osgood, Vera Johnston, Ger- 





zine the best published, and look 
forward with great pleasure and in- 
terest to the twenty-fifth of each 
month. I especially enjoy the 
League, for it is perfectly splendid, 
and I know it does much good in 
many directions. I wish very much 
to join it; so will you please send 
me a membership badge and a leaf- 
let for instructions ? 

I have never seen the name of any 
girl or boy from San Diego in your 
magazine; so I am going to try very 
hard to represent my native town in 
some way or another. 

I have delightful times here, and 
even if I have lived in this southwest 
corner of the United States all my 
life, almost fifteen years now, I 
never grow tired of the place, for in 
this lovely climate life is one long 
perpetual summer. Last spring I 
saw my first snow while visiting 
friends on a mountain sixty-five miles 
north of San Diego, at an altitude of 
5500 feet. There are many native- 
born children of the “ Golden West ”’ 
who have never seen snow except 





trude L. Allen, Lex Chiquoine, and 
others. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 18. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards 
zold and silver badges each month 
or the best poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle- 
answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH Prize. To any 
League member who during the first 
year has won a gold badge for any 
of the above-named achievements, 
and shall again win first place, a 
cash prise of five dollars will be 
awarded, instead of another gold 


badge. 

Competition No. 18 will close 
March 20. The award will be an- 
nounced and prize contributions 

ublished in St. Nicnoras for 
Tene. 

Verse. To contain not more 
than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more 
than two drawings or photographs 








on distant mountains. This would 
probably astonish many children of 
the East, who are so accustomed to it. Very few chil- 
dren born in California know anything of thunder and 
lightning either; but sometimes we have slight earth- 
uakes. However, I think I prefer these to some of the 
astern storms. 
Rejoicing in League’s success, I am 
Your true and loving friend, 
CONSTANCE RESTARICK. 


E Cuicaco, ILL. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS LEAGUE: I have taken a great 
interest in dumb animals. 

Our dog made friends with our cat. The dog would 
let the cat eat first; then he would eat. 

We were also in a habit of putting down a paper for 
his supper. One evening, however, we forgot it. He 
ate all but his bone. Then, looking around for a paper, 
he saw one over by the coal-bucket, 
and took his bone over there and 
ate it. Yours truly, 

GARNER E. HUBBELL. 
(Age 12.) 


Louise Sloet van Oldruitenborgh 
of Rue d’Arches, Liége, Belgium, 
Europe, would like to exchange 
stamps and pictorial postal cards 
with American members. 


Other appreciative and enter- 
taining letters have been received 
from Betty Lee, Grace E. Barstow, 


BY FRANK HALSEY, AGE 9. 


by the author. Subject, “When 
School is Done.” 

PROSE. Story, article, or play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not 
more than two drawings or photographs by the author. 
Subject, “ A Happy Day.” 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but 
no blue prints. Subject, “My Home.” May be inte- 
rior or exterior, with or without figures. 

DrawInc. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, “A Heading for June.” May be 
interior or exterior, suitable for League department or 
for poem or story. 

Puzz.e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to the June season. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of Str. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 


age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best —- of a wild animal or bird, 


First Prize, five dollars 
Second Prize, three dol- 
Third Prize, League 


taken in its natural home: 

and League gold badge. 

lars and League gold badge. 
gold badge. 


THE ADVERTISING COMPETITION. 


A REPORT of the prize winners in Advertis- 
ing Competition No. 3 will be found on adver- 
tising page 13, together with other information 

concerning this novel and 
successful contest. 
$-™" Address : 
St. NicHoLas LEAGUE, 
Union Sq., New York. 
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In the contents of 

the December Sr. 

NICHOLAS, the story 

“Christmas on the 

‘ Mayflower’”’ was 

described as ‘‘ A True 

Story.” The open- 

ing paragraphs of the story were so 

written as to give the impression that it 

was true, but the author in an accom- 

panying letter had expressly stated that 

it was ‘‘ half fact and half fiction.” Several vigilant and 

courteous correspondents have called attention to the 
misstatement in the contents, and we thank them. 


‘Tue Crossways,’”? PorT ELIZABETH, 
SouTH AFRICA. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I have just read the letter 
from John Nipgen McWilliams in the November num- 
ber about his visit to Hampton Court, and how he was 
not allowed to go in without a coat. 

I lived, for nine years, within three miles of Hamp- 
ton Court, and know it very well, and I am quite sure 
there is no such absurd law about little boys not being 
allowed to go in without coats. 

Little English boys wear blouses as well as Ameri- 
cans, and in England there is no restriction as to dress. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS, I don’t like people to say such 
things about our laws ; it sounds as if we had such very 
stupid ones. 

Please do print this letter. I wrote to you once 
before, but you did not. I remain, 

Your interested reader, 
OLIVE M. MARTIN. 


CoLumBus, OHIO. 
Dear St, NICHOLAS: I have been taking your mag- 
azine and like it very much, I am a little boy six years 
old. I lived in Arizona for two years and saw many 
Indians there. When I was there they had a carnival. 
When my Aunt Edith was taking a picture of one of 
the Indians he threw something at her. It makes them 
very angry to take their pictures. They think it is bad 

luck. I am your little friend, 
STEPHEN Bonsat III. 


Dear St. NICHOLAS: I have been in Europe for six 
months with papa and mama, and have taken you all the 
time. Part of the while we were in Germany, and now 
we are staying in Italy, and every place we have been 
we have been glad to see the St. NicHotas. I like to 
read every part of it very much. We are staying in 
Rome. e have a pleasant apartment that looks into 
the Quirinal Gardens. 

One day we took a drive to St. Paul’s, without the 
walls, e visited the road where St. Peter and St. 
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Paul said good-by to each other and then went differ- 
ent ways. Then we drove on to the church. We went 
in through a great portico. The pillars that hold the 
roof are made of one piece of marble. The walls, 
that were not quite finished, were adorned with all-col- 
ored marbles. Then we went inside the church, and the 
four rows of columns were very beautiful. There was 
a place where some one was buried, and over it was a 
oe The blocks of marble on which the columns 
were of beautiful green marble from Russia. 
There were pictures of different popes above the col- 
umns, made of mosaic. Some days we take walks in 
yo Villa Borghese, and find ever so many violets. One 
in we went to the Forum Romanum, and saw 

the old pillars and pieces of marble which have been dug 
out. We saw the remains of arches and buildings, and 
an old temple of which are left only ten columns. We 
saw the columns of Phocas and also the ruins of the 
house where the Vestal Virgins lived. We saw the 
place where they made their fire, and we saw the court 
and what people think are the rooms they slept in. We 
looked in an old kitchen and saw a mill where they 


ground their wheat. Yours sincerely, 
LouIseE W. FARNAM. 


St. NicHoLas thanks for their pleasant letters the 
young correspondents whose names are printed below: 

Alfred Cohen, who says that through Sr. NICHOLAS 
‘at all hours of the day some child has found out 
something he or she did not know before” ; Linda 
Combes; Georgie H. Faison; Marie Goslen; Eno Hamm, 
who writes from Mexico; Margaret F. Howells; Lucile 
Marshall; Rachel Nauman, who used the covers of 
St. NICHOLAS to make a pretty decoration for her 
room; Alice M. Pineo, whose dog is clever enough to 
warm his foot by putting it on the fender; Beatrice 
Reynolds, who likes St. NICHOLAS very much, and 
thinks that ‘‘ all who have good taste agree with her” ; 
Howard S. Roberis, who wishes some one to tell him 
how flint is formed, and why sparks come from it; 
Carrie Dorothy Scott; Carrie Elizabeth Short; Oscar 
Soule; and Frances Wilson. 

















DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. (BY A YOUNG ARTIST.) 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


Cross-worp Enicma. Oom Paul. 

CoNnCEALED QuoraTion. ** Love sought is good, but given un- 
sought is better.” 

A Crvic DiaGonat. Valentine. 1. Vancouver. 2. Waterford. 
3. Salisbury. 4. Lakeville. 5. Plainview. 6. Manhattan. 7. Pales- 
8. Texarkana. 9. Baltimore. 
Valentine. 
6. Aster. 


ane. 
RuymMep CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
3. Rally. 4. Wheat. 5. Panel. 
g- Steel. 
A Novet Acrostic. Valentine’s Day. 
3. Cent. 4. Ties. 5. Cone, 6. Seed. 7. 


2. Grape. 
8. Pansy. 


1. Raven. 
7. Stick. 
1. Seventy. 2. Bail. 
Rays. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Primat Acrostic. St. Valentine. 1. Sappho. 2. Theseus. 
. Venus. ¥ Apollo. 5. Leander. 6. Echo. 7. Narcissus. 8. 
‘hisbe. 9. Io. 10. Nydia. 11. Europa. 


A Heart Pvuzzie, Centrals, Valentine. 
rows. 2. Grievance. 3. Abstraction. 
celerated. 6. Valentine. 7. Frutage. g. Gnu. 10. E. 


Diamonvs Connecrep sy A Square. I. «x. SS. 2. Sit x 
"5 4. Ten. 5. N. .t N. 2 Ham. 3. Nasal. 4. Mad. 
iv. 


Cross-words: 1. Ar- 
. Established. 5. Ac- 


8. Saint. 


III. x. Naval. 2. Adele. 3. Vesta. 4. Altar. 5. Learn, 
x L. 2. Sap. 3. Latin. 4. Pin. 5. N. V. 1. N. 2. Boa. 
3. Noble. 4. Ale. 5. E. 


To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuotas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEes In THE DecemMBeR Number were received, before December 15th, from Elsa and 
Richard R. Stanwood — E. Kaskel — Claire van Daell—W. P. Palmer, Jr.— Emily P. Burton — Pierre Gaillard — Joe 
— Miriam Leonard — Henry C. Berrian— Mabel, George, and Henri — Elsie L. Williams— Bertha B. Janney — “‘ Allil 
Mary R. Walley — “ Hiawatha and Wabeeka” — Agnes Rutherford— Kathrine Forbes Liddell — John S. Ware — Minnie 


guerite pat | 
and Adi” 
Reese Richardson — George T. Colman — Sara Park. 


ohn Dohse — 
-arlada — Mar- 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE DecemBeR NUMBER were received, before December 15th, from A. S. Dubin, 1 — Amelia Jones, 1 
— Frances J. Seckels, 1 — Bertha Inglis, 1 — L. I. Laughlin, 1 — Theodore W. Sill, 4 — Laura L. Williams, 2— H. C. Brittingham, 1 — 
Simon Blumenfeld, 1 — Laura Van Keuren, 7 — Anna Hubley, 1 — Henry Millis, Jr., 3 —- Hugh Cassiday, 1 — Helen Sears, 1 — Gertrude 
Buckingham, 4 — May Freeman, 1 — Frank S. Hudson, 1 — Hazel Cloyer, 1 me pee Adams, 1 — Jessica Bird, 3— Miriam Ware, 1 


— William W. Brown, 4 — Edyth F. Vermeulen, 1 — Ha 
Daniel Milton Miller, 7 — Clarinda Swan, 1 — Helen J. 


S. Keeler, 1 — Mabel an 
ells, 1 — Helen 


Charlotte Stark, 5 — Elsie Fisher Steinheimer, 7 — 
F. Peabody, 1 — Helen M. Glenn, 1— Emily S. Powers, 3 — 


Addie F. P. Carbee, 3—Henry La Breque, 2 — Dorothy Monro, 1 — Charles C. Atherton, 7— Helen A. Hedge, 1— W. B. Hay, 1— 
Floyd Crosby, 6 — John W. Fisher, Jr., 7— Helen P. Metcalf, 3 — Percy R. Morton, 1 — Ruth Alice Bliss, 3 — Vashti Kaye, 7— Fanny 
A. Faunce, 1—J. Welles Baxter, 2 — Preston Reynolds, 2— Charles J. Osborne, 6— Henry W. Church, 6— Marguerite Carter and 
Julia Miskell, :— Mary L. Brigham, 7 — Annabel Lea, 3 — Willard W. Beatty, 2— John T. Metcalf, 1 — No name, Boerne, Texas, 5— 
The Spencers, 7 — Gladys Williams, 4 — Kenneth G. Carpenter, 3— Agnes R. and Helen B. Lane, 3 —Constance R. Inches, 5 — Doro- 
thy A. Baldwin, 7— Dorothy A. Maclean, 1 — Florence Adams, 1— Emily S. Peck, 6— Harold Chaillé, 1 — Robert Chase, x — Ruth 


Sullivan, r — Frieda Behn, 5 — Anna L. Cabot, 5 — Ruth L. Gamble, 7 — 


ith Gaskill, 2— Herman Wishart, 1 — Harold C. Cole, 6 — 


Janet Chapin, r— Allen McGill, 3 — N. F. Hamburger, 1— A. L. Kelly, Jr., 1 — Marjorie Rossiter, 7 — Helen Little, 2. 


A LABYRINTH OF LETTERS. 
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By starting at the nght letter and following a certain 
regular, continuous path (using no letter more than once), 
eleven studies, familiar to school-children, may be 
spelled. JESSIE DAY (League Member). 


CHARADE, 


My frst is one; 
My second, five ; 
My whole all winter stays alive. 
L. E. JOHNSON, 


SHAKSPERIAN NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I aM composed of sixty-three letters, and form a quo- 
tation from Shakspere. 

My 9-55-37-60-51-46-3 isa fruit much liked for jellies. 
My 32-13-61-25-8-14 is a dried fruit often on the dinner- 
table. My 15-5-11-58-63 are tropical fruit. My 39-21- 


55-14-40-25 are dried plums. These four fruits are 
mentioned in Winter's Tale. My 51-39-6-56-45 is a very 
common fruit; it is mentioned in Zwelfih Night. My 
12-28-59-5-26-19-44-7-21-2-35-41 were beloved by Izaak 
Walton; they are mentioned in Richard J//. My 47- 
8-36 is a fruit which has become a synonym for a trifling 
value; it is mentioned in Antony and Cleopatra. My 
51-33-22-48-9-10-28 is a fruit that is used in the East as 
a remedy for fever; it is mentioned in Richard//7. M 
54-31-34-19-62-37-43-27-20-50 is a fruit useful tothe silk 
industry; it is mentioned in Coriolanus. My 42-21-38- 
30-17 is used in making wine; it,also,is mentioned in 
Coriolanus. My 53-40-1-57-24-32-60-27-35-12 are the 
fruit of a species of bramble; they are mentioned in 
Midsummer Night's Dream. My 9-29-45-21-59-23-40-12 
are beloved by Saye and robins; they are mentioned in 
King John. My 10-32-13-52-49-24 is a common winter 
fruit; it is mentioned in A/uch Ado about Nothing. My 
16-5-54-63-10-46 is a variety of plum; it is mentioned in 
King Henry VI. My 18-5-34-14-55-3 is a dinner-table 
fruit; it is mentioned in Merry Wives of Windsor. My 
6-17-38-9-4 is a delicious summer fruit; it is mentioned 
in Part II of King Henry IV. ELSIE LOCKE. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. Clever. 2. Acommon Latin noun. 3. To expiate. 
4. Tears. 5. A ringlet. 


ANNE P. PEASE (League Member). 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


EACH of the thirteen small pictures may be described 
by a single word. When these words have been rightly 
guessed and placed one below another in the order in 
which they are numbered, the central letters, reading 
downward, will spell an annual holiday. 


EMBEDDED SQUARE. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
° 0 Oo 


°o.|6°8 
°o. 6° 
°o.U€0°8 


I. UppER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A list. 2. A 
wind instrument. 3. Solitary. 4. A sly expression. 
II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A fish. 2. A 
small quadruped. 3. Placedina line. 4. Information. 
III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Close at hand. 2. A sea 
eagle. 3. A feminine name. 4. A measure of paper. 
fv. LowER LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Part of a 
cereal. 2. Uncommon. 3. Artifices. 4. A habitation. 
V. LOWER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. An appellation. 
2. In the middle. 3. A very small portion. 4. A place 
of happiness. S. B. MURRAY, JR. 


CHARADE. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


THERE was a Roman master 
Who spoke thus to his school: 
“To him who climbs my first I ’ll give 
A copy of my whole.’ 


The poe in those days of old 
Did as the master reckoned; 
We would n’t take it as a gift— 
It makes us feel my second. 
WILLIAM S. WARD. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


I AM composed of sixty-nine letters, and form a quota- 
tion relating to education. The quotation is two lines 
from Cowper. 

My 59-45-12-31 is a willow basket used for catching 
fish. My 25-52-16-8-58-33 are plants growing in wet 


quote. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


ee My 21-28-68-6 is a fleet quadruped. My 49- 
5-19 is a recently extinct and very large bird. My 41- 
37-69-64-9 is the place of an occurrence. My 35-14-42- 
22 is method. y 11-3-26-34 is a song by one person. 
My 62-55-30-7 is a rod of authority. My 39-43-36-60-32 
is twined, My 20-54-67-48 is a pronoun. My 1-40-56- 
27 is much like a hawk. My 441s a large number. My 
17-47-29-24-63-23 is to beat. My 4-10-5-51 is a masculine 
nickname. My 50-15-2-46 are sweet cakes. My 18-13- 
57 is an abbreviation of a title. My 66-61-53-38 is an 
insect. FRANCES M. RICHARDSON. 


DIAGONAL, 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these words have been ss guessed 
and written one below another, the diagonal (beginning 
at the upper left-hand letter and ending with the lower 
right-hand letter) will spell a place greatly beloved by 
all good children. 

ROSS-WORDS: 1. Aseaman. 2. Insufficient. 3. To 
cling. 4. Togreet. 5. Ordinary manner. 6. A bite. 
KATHARINE M. CLEMENT (League Member). 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
(One word is concealed in each verse.) 


. To the medicine cupboard went Old Mother Hub- 
bard — 
Her dog had swallowed a bone; 
Pills, lotions, and plasters she used for disasters, 
But oh! the poor dog wished none. 


. He went to a school, where a primer was lent him, 
And he would n’t go home till a message was 
sent him. 


. He went to the grocer’s, who gave him for lunch 
Some northwestern celery tied in a bunch. 


. When asked 
Hubbard, 
He said: “I ’m contented with bones in the cup- 
board.” ANNA M. PRATT. 


if he ’d like to leave Old Mother 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My primals spell places of instruction, and my finals 


what are learned there. 


CROSS-woRDs (of equal length): 1. Spirit. 2. To 
3. Finished edges of garments. 4. Lyric poems. 
. One of the United States. 6. To lend. 7. Great 
ies of water. 


MARIAN JOHNSON (League Member). 



































“PRED OUILLETTE, THE YOUNG PILOT AND SON OF A PILOT, A HERO IN THE EYES OF THE BOYS OF MONTREAL.” 
(SEE ‘‘THE PILOT,” PAGE 490.) 





